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CHAPTER VI. 


Up 1n THE MOUNTAINS. 


BOUT eighteen miles from Bishop’s 
Folly, and in the very midst of 
the Mourne Mountains, a low spur 
of land projects into the sea by a 
thin narrow promontory, so narrow, 
indeed, that in days of heavy sea 
and strong wind, the waves have 
| been seen to meet across it. Some 
B benevolent individual had once con- 
ceived the idea of planting a small 
lighthouse here, as a boon to the 
fishermen who frequent the coast. 
The lighthouse was built, but never 
f occupied, and after standing some 
i! years in a state of half ruin, was 
# turned into a sort of humble inn 
4 or shebeen, most probably a mere 
pretext to cover its real employment 
as a depét for smuggled goods; for 











in the iar of high di duties French silks and brandies found many channels 
into Ireland beside the road that lay through her Majesty’s customs. 
Mr., or, as he was more generally called, Tim Mackessy, the proprietor, 
was a well-known man in those parts. He followed what in Ireland for 
some years back has been as much a profession as law or physic, and 
occasionally a more lucrative line than either—Patriotism. He was 
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one of those ready, voluble, self-asserting fellows, who abound in Ireland, 
but whose favour is not the less with their countrymen from the fact 
of their frequency. He. had, he said, a father, who suffered for his 
country in ninety-eight ; and he had himself maintained the family tradi- 
tions by being twice imprisoned in Carrickfergus Gaol, and narrowly 
escaping transportation for life. On the credit of this martyrdom, and 
the fact that Mr. O’Connell once called him honest Tim Mackessy, he had 
lived in honour and repute amongst such of his countrymen as “ feel the 
yoke and abhor the rule of the Saxon.” 

For the present, we are, however, less occupied by Tim and his political 
opinions than by two guests, who had arrived a couple of days before, and 
were, at the moment we are now at, seated at breakfast in that modest 
apartment called the best parlour. Two men less like in appearance 
might not readily be found. One, thin, fresh-looking, with handsome but 
haughty features, slightly stooped, but to all seeming as much from habit 
as from any debility, was Lord Culduff; his age might be computed by 
some reference to the list of his services, but would have been a puzzling 
calculation from a mere inspection of himself: In figure and build, he 
might be anything from five-and-thirty to two or three and forty ; in face, 
at a close inspection, he might have been high up in the sixties. 

His companion was a middle-sized, middle-aged man, with a head of 
bushy curly black hair, a round bullet head, wide-set eyes, and a short 
nose, of the leonine pattern; his mouth, large and thick-lipped, had all 
that mobility that denotes talker and eater; for Mr. Cutbill, civil engineer 
and architect, was both garrulous and gourmand, and lived in the happy 
enjoyment of being thought excellent company, and a first-rate judge of a 
dinner. He was musical too; he played the violoncello with some skill, 
and was an associate of various philharmonics, who performed fantasias 
and fugues to dreary old ladies and snuffy old bachelors, who found the 
amusement an economy that exacted nothing more costly than a little 
patience. Amongst these Tom Cutbill was a man of wit and man of the 
world. His career brougkt him from time to time into contact with persons 
of high station and rank, and these he yentilated amongst his set in the 
most easy manner, familiarly talking of Beaufort, and Argyle, and Cleve- 
land, as though they were household words. 

It was reported that he had some cleverness as an actor; and he 
might have had, for the man treated life as a drama, and was eternally repre- 
senting something,—some imaginary character,—till any little fragment of 
reality in him had been entirely rubbed out by the process, and he remained 
the mere personation of whatever the society he chanced to be in wanted 
or demanded of him. 

He had been recommended to Lord Culduff’s notice by his lordship’s 
London agent, who had said,—‘‘ He knows the scientific part of his 
business as well as the great swells of his profession, and he knows the 
world a precious sight better than they do. They could tell you if you 
have coal, but he will do that and more ; he will tell you what to do with 
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_it.” It was on the advice thus given Lord Culduff had secured his 


services, and taken him over to Ireland. It was a bitter pill to swallow, for 
this old broken-down man of fashion, self-indulgent, fastidious, and refined, 
to travel in such company ; but his affairs were in a sad state, from years 
of extravagance and high living, and it was only by the supposed discovery 
of these mires on this unprofitable part of his estate that his creditors 
consented to defer that settlement which might sweep away almost all 
that remained to him. Cutbill was told, too,— His lordship is rather 
hard-up just now, and cannot be liberal as he could wish; but he isa 
charming person to know, and will treat you like a brother.” The one 
chink in this shrewd fellow’s armour was his snobbery. It was told of 
him once, in a very dangerous illness, when all means of inducing per- 
spiration had failed, that some one said,— Try him with a lord, it 
never failed with Tom yet.” If an untitled squire had proposed to take 
Mr. Cutbill over special to Ireland for a hundred-pound note and his 
expenses, he would have indignantly refused the offer, and assisted the 
proposer besides to some unpalatable reflections on his knowledge of life ; 
the thought, however, of journeying as Lord Culduff’s intimate friend, 
being treated as his brother, thrown, from the very nature of the country 
they travelled in, into close relations, and left free to improve the acquaint- 
ance by all those social wiles and accomplishments on which he felt he 
could pride himself, was a bribe not to be resisted. And thus was it 
that these two men, so unlike in every respect, found themselves fellow- 
travellers and companions. 

A number of papers, plans, and drawings littered the breakfast-table 
at which they were seated, and one of these, representing the little 
promontory of arid rock, tastefully coloured and converted into a 
handsome pier, with flights of steps descending to the water, and 
massive cranes swinging bulky masses of merchandise into tall-masted 
ships, was just then beneath his lordship’s double eyeglass. 

‘‘ Where may all this be, Cutbill ? is it Irish ?” asked he. 

“It is to be out yonder, my lord,” said he, pointing through the little 
window to the rugged line of rocks, over which the sea was breaking in 
measured rhythm. 

‘¢ You don’t mean there ?”’ said Lord Culduff, half horrified. 

‘‘ Yes, my lord, there! ‘Your lordship is doubtless not aware that of 
all her Majesty's faithful lieges the speculative are the least gifted with the 
imaginative faculty, and to supply this unhappy want in their natures, we, 
whose function it is to suggest great industrial schemes or large under- 
takings,—we ‘Promoters,’ as we are called, are obliged to supply, not 
merely by description, but actually pictorially, the results which success 
will in due time arrive at. We have, as the poet says, to annihilate 
‘both time and space,’ and arrive at a goal which no effort of these worthy 
people’s minds could possibly attain to. What your lordship is now looking 
at is a case in point, and however little promising the present aspect of 
that coast-line may seem, time and money,—yes, my lord, time and 
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money—the two springs of all success—will make even greater change 
than you see depicted here.” Mr. Cutbill delivered these words with a 
somewhat pompous tone, and in a voice such as he might have used in 
addressing an acting committee or a special board of works; for one of 
his fancies was, to believe himself an orator of no mean power. 

‘‘T trust, I fervently trust, Mr. Cutbill,” said his lordship nervously, 
‘‘ that the coal-fields are somewhat nigher the stage of being remunerative 
than that broken line of rock is to this fanciful picture before me.”’ 

‘‘ Wealth, my lord, like heat, has its latent conditions.” 

‘* Condescend to a more commonplace tone, sir, in consideration of my 
ignorance, and tell me frankly, is the mine as far from reality, as that 
reef there ?”’ 

Fortunately for Mr. Cutbill perhaps, the door was opened at this 
critical juncture, and the landlord presented himself with a note, stating 
that the groom who brought it would wait for the answer. 

Somewhat agitated by the turn of his conversation with the engineer, 
Lord Culduff tore open the letter, and ran his eyes towards the end to 
see the signature. ‘‘ Who is Bramleigh—Temple Bramleigh ? Oh, I re- 
member, an attaché. What's all this about Castello ? Where’s Castello ? ”’ 

‘‘ That’s the name they give the Bishop’s Folly, my lord,” said the 
landlord, with a half grin. 

‘* What business have these people to know I am here at all? Why 
must they persecute me? You told me, Cutbill, that I was not to be 
discovered.” 

‘So I did, my lord, and I made the Down Express call you Mr. Morrice, 
of Charing Cross.” 

His lordship winced a little at the thought of such a liberty, even fora 
disguise, but he was now engaged with the note, and read on without 
speaking. ‘‘ Nothing could be more courteous, certainly,” said he, folding 
it up, and laying it beside him on the table. ‘‘ They invite me over to— 
what's the name ?—Uastello, and promise me perfect liberty as regards my 
time. ‘To make the place my head-quarters,’ as he says. Who are these 
Bramleighs ? You know every one, Cutbill; who are they?” 

‘‘ Bramleigh and Underwood are bankers, very old-established firm. 
Old Bramleigh was a brewer, at Slough; George the Third never would 
drink any other stout than Bramleigh’s. There was a large silver flagon, 
called the ‘ King’s Quaigh,’ always brought out when his Majesty rode by, 
and very vain old Bramleigh used to be of it, though I don’t think it 
figures now on the son’s sideboard—they have leased the brewery.” 

‘¢ Oh, they have leased the brewery, have they?” 

“That they have ; the present man got himself made Colonel of militia, 
and meant to be a county member, and he might too, if he hadn’t been 
in too great a hurry about it; but county people won’t stand being carried 
by assault. Then they made other mistakes; tried it on with the Liberals, 
in a shire where everything that called itself gentleman was Tory ; in fact, 
they plunged from one hole into another, till they regularly swamped them- 
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selves ; and as their house held a large mortgage on these estates in Ireland, 
they paid off the other encumbrances and have come to live here. I know 
the whole story, for it was an old friend of mine who made the plans for 
restoring the mansion.” 

‘<I suspect that the men in your profession, Cutbill, know as much of 
the private history of English families as any in the land ?” 

‘‘ More, my lord ; far more even than the solicitors, for people suspect 
the solicitors, and they never suspect us. We are detectives in plain 
clothes.” The pleasant chuckle with which Mr. Cutbill finished his speech 
was not responded to by his lordship, who felt that the other should have 
accepted his compliment, without any attempt on his own part to 
enhance it. 

‘* How long do you imagine I may be detained here, Cutbill?’’ asked 
he after a pause. 

‘Let us say a week, my lord, or ten days at furthest. We ought 
certainly to see that new pit opened, before you leave.” 

‘‘In that case I may as well accept this invitation. I can bear a little 
boredom if they have only a good cook. Do you suppose they have a 
good cook ?” 

“The agent, Jos Harding, told me they had a Frenchman, and that the 
house is splendidly got up.” 

‘¢ What’s to be done with you, Cutbill, eh ?” 

‘‘ T am at your lordship’s orders,” said he, with a very quiet composure. 

‘You have nothing to do over at that place just now ?—I mean at 
the mine.” 

“No, my lord. Till Pollard makes his report, I have nothing to call 
me over there.” 

«‘ And here, I take it, we have seen everything,” and he gave a very 
hopeless look through the little window as he spoke. 

‘‘ There it is, my lord,’’ said Cutbill, taking up the coloured picture of. 
the pier, with its busy crowds, and its bustling porters. ‘‘ There it is!” 

‘“‘T should say, Cutbill, there it is not!’ observed the other bitterly. 
‘‘ Anything more unlike the reality is hard to conceive.” 

‘‘ Few things are as like a cornet in the Life Guards, as a child ina 
perambulator gs 

“Very well, all that,” interrupted Lord Culduff impatiently. “TI 
know that sort of argument perfectly. I have been pestered with the acorn, 
or rather, with the unborn forests in the heart of the acorn, for many a 
day. Let us get a stride in advance of these platitudes. Is the whole 
thing like this ?” and he threw the drawing across the table contemptuously 
as he spoke. ‘Is it all of this pattern, eh ?” 

‘‘ In one sense it is very like,” said the other, with a greater amount 
of decision in his tone, than usual. 

‘‘ In which case, then, the sooner we abandon it the better,” said Lord 
Culduif, rising, and standing with his back to the fire, his head high, and 
his look intensely haughty. 
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‘< Tt is not for me to dictate to your lordship—I could never presume 
to do so—but certainly it is not every one in Great Britain who could 
reconcile himself to relinquish one of the largest sources of wealth in the 
kingdom. Taking the lowest estimate of Carrick Nuish mine alone,—and 
when I say the lowest, I mean throwing the whole thing into a company 
of shareholders, and neither working nor risking a shilling yourself,—you 
may put from twenty to five-and-twenty thousand pounds into your 
pocket within a twelvemonth.” 

“« Who will guarantee that, Cutbill ?”’ said Lord Culduff, with a faint 
smile. 

‘“‘T am ready myself to do so, provided my counsels be strictly fol- 
lowed. I will doso, with my whole professional reputation.” 

‘“‘T am charmed to hear you say so. It is a very gratifying piece of 
news for me. You feel, therefore, certain that we have struck coal ?” 

‘“‘ My lord, when a young man enters life from one of the universities, 
with a high reputation for ability, he can go a long way—if he only be 
prudent—living on his capital. It is the same thing in a great industrial 
enterprise ; you must start at speed, and with a high pressure—get way 
on you, as the sailors say—and you will skim along for half a mile after 
the steam is off.” 

**T come back to my former question. Have we found coal?” 

“I hope so. I trust we have. Indeed there is every reason to say 
we have found coal. What we need most at this moment is a man like 
that gentleman whose note is on the table—a large capitalist, a great City 
name. Let him associate himself in the project, and success is as certain 
as that we stand here.” 

‘«‘ But you have just told me he has given up his business life—retired 
from affairs altogether.” 

‘‘ My lord, these men never give up. They buy estates, they go live 
at Rome or Paris, and take a chateau at Cannes, and try to forget Mincing 
Lane and the rest of it; but if you watch them, you'll see it’s the money 
article in The Times they read before the leader. They have but one 
barometer for everything that happens in Europe—how are the exchanges ? 
and they are just as greedy of a good thing as on any morning they hurried 
down to the City in a hansom to buy in or sell out. See if I’m not right. 
Just throw out a hint, no more, that you’d like a word of advice from 
Colonel Bramleigh about your project ; say it’s a large thing—too large for 
an individual to cope with—that you are yourself the least possible of a 
business man, being always engaged in very different occupations,—and ask 
what course he would counsel you to take.” 

‘‘T might show him these drawings—these coloured plans.” 

‘“‘ Well, indeed, my lord,” said Cutbill, brushing his mouth with his 
‘hand, to hide a smile of malicious drollery, “ I'd say I’d not show him the 
plans. The pictorial rarely appeals to men of his stamp. It’s the multi- 
plication-table they like, and if all the world were like them one would 
never throw poetry into a project.” 
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‘‘ You'll have to come with me, Cutbill ; I see that,” said his lordship, 
reflectingly. 

‘‘ My lord, I am completely at your orders.” 

‘“‘ Yes ; this is a sort of negotiation you will conduct better than myself. 
I am not conversant with this kind of thing, nor the men who deal in 
them. A great treaty, a question of boundary, a royal marriage,—any of: 
these would find me ready and prepared, but with the diplomacy of 
dividends, I own myself little acquainted. You must come with me.” 

Cutbill bowed in acquiescence, and was silent. 


CHAPTER VII. - 


At LUNCHEON. 


As the family at the Great House were gathered together at luncheon on 
the day after the events we have just recorded, Lord Culduff’s answer to 
Temple Bramleigh’s note was fully and freely discussed. 

‘“‘ Of course,” said Jack, ‘I speak under correction ; but how comes 
it that your high and mighty friend brings another man with him? Is 
Cutbill an attaché? Is he one of what you call ‘ the line ?’” : 

‘‘T am happy to contribute the correction you ask for,” said Temple -‘ 
haughtily. ‘‘ Mr. Cutbill is not a member of the diplomatic body, and 
though such a name might not impossibly be found in the Navy List, you'll 
scarcely chance upon it at F. 0.” 

_“My chief question is, however, still to be answered. On what 
pretext does he bring him here?” said Jack, with unbroken good-humour. 

‘As to that,” broke in Augustus, “‘ Lord Culdufi’s note is perfectly 
explanatory ; he says his friend is travelling with him ; they came here on 
a matter of business, and, in fact, there would be an awkwardness on his 
part in separating from him, and on ours, if we did not prevent such a 
contingency.” 

‘‘ Quite so,” chimed in Temple. ‘Nothing could be more guarded or 
courteous than Lord Culdufi’s reply. It wasn’t in the least like an 
Admiralty minute, Jack, or an order to Commander Spiggins, of the Snarler, 
to take in five hundred firkins of pork.” 

“I might say, now, that you'll not find that name in the Navy List, 
Temple,” said the sailor, laughing. 

‘Do they arrive to-day ?”’ asked Marion, not a little uncomfortable at 
this exchange of tart things. 

‘‘To dinner,” said Temple. 

‘I suppose we have seen the last leg of mutton we are to meet with 
till he goes,” cried Jack ; “‘that precious French fellow will now give his 
genius full play, and we'll have to dine off ‘ salmis’ and ‘ suprémes,’ or 
make our dinner off bread and cheese.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you would initiate Bertond into the mystery of a sea-pie, 
Jack,” said Temple, with a smile. 
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‘«« And a precious mess the fellow would make of it! He'd fill it with 
cocks’ combs and mushrooms, and stick two skewers in it, with a half- 
boiled truffle on each—lucky if there wouldn’t be a British flag in spun 
sugar between them ; and he’d call the abomination ‘ paté a la gun-room,’ 
or some such confounded name.” 

A low, quiet laugh was now heard from the end of the table, and the 
company remembered, apparently for the first time, that Mr. Harding, the 
agent, was there, and very busily engaged with a broiled chicken. « Ain’t 
I right, Mr. Harding?” cried Jack, as he heard the low chuckle of the 
small, meek, submissive-looking little man, at the other end of the table. 
* Ain’t I right ?” 

“TI have met with very good French versions of English cookery 
abroad, Captain Temple.” 

‘Don’t call me ‘Captain,’ or I'll suspect your accuracy about the 
cookery,” interrupted Jack. ‘I fear I’m about as far off that rank as 
Bertond is from the sea-pie.” 

“Do you know Cutbill, Harding?” said Augustus, addressing the 
agent in the tone of an heir expectant. 

“Yes. We were both examined in the same case before a committee 
of the House, and I made his acquaintance then.” 

‘‘ What sort of person is he ?”’ asked Temple. 

“Ts he jolly, Mr. Harding ?—that’s the question,” cried Jack. “TI 
suspect we shall be overborne by greatness, and a jolly fellow would be a 
boon from heaven.” 

‘I believe he is what might be called jolly,” said Harding cautiously. 

‘¢ Jolly sounds like a familiar word for vulgar,” said Marion. ‘I hope 
Mr. Harding does not mean that.” 

‘‘Mr. Harding means nothing of the kind, I'll be sworn,” broke 
in Jack. ‘‘ He means an easy-tempered fellow, amusing and amusable. 
Well, Nelly, if it’s not English, I can’t help it—it ought to be; but 
when one wants ammunition, one takes the first heavy thing at hand. 
Egad! I'd ram down a minister plenipotentiary, rather than fire blank- 
cartridge.” 


“Ts Lord Culduff also jolly, Mr. Harding?” asked Eleanor, now — 


looking up with a sparkle in her eye. 

‘‘J scarcely know,—I have the least possible acquaintance with his 
lordship ; I doubt, indeed, if he will recollect me,” said Harding, with 
diffidence. 

‘*‘ What are we to do with this heavy swell when he comes, is the 
puzzle to me,” said Augustus, gravely. ‘‘ How is he to be entertained,— 
how amused ? Here’s a county with nothing to see—nothing to interest 
—without a neighbourhood. What are we to do with him ?” 

«‘ The more one is a man of the world, in the best sense of that phrase, 
the more easily he finds how to shape his life to any and every circum- 
stance,” said Temple, with a sententious tone and manner. — 

‘‘ Which means, I suppose, that he'll make the best of a bad case, 
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and bear our tiresomeness with bland urbanity?” said Jack. “ Let us 
only hope, for all our sakes, that his trial may not be a long one.” 

“Just to think of such a country!” exclaimed Marion; ‘there is 
absolutely no one we could have to meet him.” 

‘‘ What’s the name of that half-pay captain who called here t’other 
morning ?—the fellow who sat from luncheon till nigh dusk?’ asked 
Jack. 

‘Captain Craufurd,” replied Marion. ‘I hope nobody thinks of 
inviting him ; he is insufferably vulgar, and presuming besides.” 

‘‘Wasn’t that the man, Marion, who told you that as my father and 
Lady Augusta didn’t live together the county gentry couldn’t be expected 
to call on us ?”’ asked Augustus, laughing. 

‘‘ He did more: he entered into an explanation of the peculiar tenets 
of the neighbourhood, and told me if we had had the good luck to have 
settled in the south or west of Ireland they'd not have minded it, ‘but 
here,’ he added, ‘ we are great sticklers for morality.’ ”’ 

‘¢ And what reply did you make him, Marion ?”’ asked Jack. 

‘IT was so choked with passion that I couldn’t speak, or if I did 
say anything I have forgotten it. At all events he set me off laughing 
immediately after, as he said,—‘ As for myself, I don’t care arush. I’m 
a bachelor, and a bachelor can go anywhere.’ ” 

She gave these words with such a close mimicry of his voice and 
manner, that a general burst of laughter followed them. 

‘‘ There’s the very fellow we want,” cried Jack. ‘ That’s the man 
to meet our distinguished guest ; he'll not let him escape without a whole- 
some hint or two.” 

“T’d as soon see a gentleman exposed to the assault of a mastiff 
as to the insulting coarseness of such a fellow as that,” said Temple, 
passionately. 

“‘The mischief's done already ; I heard the governor say, as he took 
leave, —‘ Captain Craufurd, are you too straitlaced to dine out on 
a Sunday? if not, will you honour us with your company at eight 
o'clock?’ And though he repeated the words ‘eight o’clock’ with 
a groan like a protest, he muttered something about being happy, a 
phrase that evidently cost him dearly, for he went shuffling down the 
avenue afterwards with his hat over his eyes, and gesticulating with his 
hands as if some new immorality had suddenly broke in upon his 
mind.”’ 

‘You mean to say that he is coming to dinner here next Sunday ?” 


asked Temple, horrified. 
“A little tact and good management are always sufficient to keep these 


sort of men down,” said Augustus. 
‘<I hope we don’t ask a man to dinner with the intention to ‘keep him 


down,’ ”’ said Jack, sturdily. 
«« At all events,” cried Temple, “he need not be presented to Lord 


Culduff.” 
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‘I suspect you will see very little of him after dinner,” observed 
Harding, in his meek fashion. ‘‘ That wonderful ’82 port will prove a 
detainer impossible to get away from.” 

“Tl keep him company then. I rather like to meet one of these 
cross-grained dogs occasionally.” 

‘‘Not impossibly you'll learn something more of that same ‘ public 
opinion’ of our neighbours regarding us,” said Marion, haughtily. 

‘‘ With all my heart,” cried the sailor, gaily ; “‘ they'll not ruffle my 
temper, even if they won't flatter my vanity.” 

‘“‘ Have you asked the L’Estranges, Marion?” said Augustus. 

‘‘ We always ask them after church ; they are sure to be disen- 
gaged,” said she. ‘‘I wish, Nelly, that you, who are such a dear friend 
of Julia’s, would try and persuade her to wear something else than that 
eternal black silk. She is so intently bent on being an Andalusian. 
Some one unluckily said she looked so Spanish, that she has got up the 
dress, and the little fan coquetry, and the rest of it, in the most absurd 
fashion.” 

“‘ Her grandmother was a Spaniard,” broke in Nelly, warmly. 

‘« So they say,” said the other, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

*‘There’s a good deal of style about her,” said Temple, with 
the tone of one who was criticizing what he understood. ‘She sings 
prettily.” 

‘¢ Prettily ?”’ groaned Jack. ‘* Why where, except amongst profes- 
sionals, did you ever hear her equal ?” 

“She sings divinely,” said Ellen ; “and it is, after all, one of her least 
attractions.” 

‘No heroics, for heaven’s sake ; leave that to your brothers, Nelly, 
who are fully equal to it. I really meant my remark about her gown for 
good nature.” 

‘‘ She’s a nice girl,” said Augustus, ‘‘ though she is certainly a bit of 
a coquette.” 

‘True ; but it’s very good coquetry,”’ drawled out Temple. ‘‘ It’s not 
that jerking, uncertain, unpurpose-like style of affectation your English 
coquette displays. It isnot the eternal demand for attention or admiration. 
It is simply a desire to please thrown into a thousand little graceful ways, 
each too slight, and too faint, to be singled out for notice, but making up 
a whole of wonderful captivation.” 

‘¢ Well done, diplomacy ; egad, I didn’t know there was that much 
blood in the Foreign Office,” cried Jack, laughing; ‘‘and now I’m off 
to look after my night lines. I quite forgot all about them till this 
minute.” 

“Take me with you, Jack,” said Nelly, and hastened after him, hat 
in hand. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ARRIVAL OF A GREAT MAN. 


Ir was within a quarter of eight o’clock—forty-five minutes after the usual 
dinner-hour—when Lord Culduff’s carriage drove up to the door. 
‘‘The roads are atrocious down here,” said Temple, apologizing in 


advance for an offence which his father rarely, if ever forgave. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think you ought to go out to meet him, sir?” asked he, half 
timidly. 


‘Tt would only create more delay ; he'll appear, I take it, wher he is 
dressed,’ was the curt rejoinder, but it was scarcely uttered when the door 
was thrown wide open, and Lord Culduff and Mr. Cutbill were announced. 

Seen in the subdued light of a drawing-room before dinner, Lord 
Culduff did not appear more than half his real age, and the jaunty stride 
and the bland smile he wore,—as he made his round of acquaintance, 
might have passed muster for five-and-thirty ; nor was the round vulgar 
figure of the engineer, awkward and familiar alternately, a bad foil for the 
very graceful attractions of his lordship’s manner. 

‘< We should have been here two hours ago,” said he, “ but my friend 
here insisted on our coming coastwise to see a wonderful bay—a natural 
harbour one‘ mighi call it. What's the name, Cutbill?”’ 

‘“‘ Portness, my lord.” 

«« Ah, to be sure, Portness. On your property, I-believe ?” 

‘“‘T am proud to say it is. I have seen nothing finer in the kingdom,” 
said Bramleigh ; “‘ and if Ireland were anything but Ireland, that harbour 
would be crowded with shipping, and this coast one of the most prosperous 
and busy shores of the island.” 

‘«¢ Who knows if we may not live to see it such ? Cutbill’s projects are 
very grand, and I declare that though I deemed them Arabian Night stories, 
a few weeks back, I am a convert now. Another advantage we gained,” 


-gaid he, turning to Marion ; ‘‘ we came up through a new shrubbery, which 


we were told had been all planned by you.” 

‘* My sister designed it,” said she, as she smiled and made a gesture 
towards Ellen. 

‘‘ May I offer you my most respectful compliments on your success ? 
T am an enthusiast about landscape-gardening, and though our English 
climate gives us many a sore rebuff in our attempts, the soil and the varied 
nature of the surface lend themselves happily to the pursuit. I think you 
were at the Hague with me, Bramleigh ?” asked he of Temple. 

“‘ Does he know how late it is?” whispered Augustus to his father. 
‘‘ Does he know we are waiting dinner?” 

“T’ll tell him,” and Colonel Bramleigh walked forward from his place 
before the fire. ‘I’m afraid, my lord, the cold air of our hills has not 
given you an appetite ?”’ 

“* Quite the contrary, I assure you. I am very hungry.” 
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“« By Jove, and so are we!” blurted out Jack; “ and it’s striking eight 
this instant.” 

‘¢ What is your dinner-hour ? ” 

“< Tt ought to be seven,” answered Jack. 

‘“‘ Why, Cutty, you told me nine.” 

Cutbill muttered something below his breath, and turned away; and 
Lord Culduff laughingly said, “I declare I don’t perceive the connection. 
My friend, Colonel Bramleigh, opines that a French cook always means 
nine-o’clock dinner. I'm horrified at this delay: let us make a hasty 
toilette, and repair our fault at once.”’ 

‘‘ Let me show you where you are lodged,” said Temple, not sorry to 
escape from the drawing-room at a moment wher his friend’s character 
and claims were likely to be sharply criticized. 

“‘ Cutty’s a vulgar dog,” said Jack, as they left the room. ‘ But I'll 
be shot if he’s not the best of the two.” 

A haughty toss of Marion’s head showed that she was no concurring 
party to the sentiment. 

“‘T’m amazed to see so young a man,” said Colonel Bramleigh. ‘In 
look at least, he isn’t forty.” 

“Tt’s all make-up,” cried Jack. 

‘‘ He can’t -be a great deal under seventy, taking the list of his services. 
He was at Vienna as a private secretary to Lord Borchester. aie 
Augustus pronounced the words Lord Culduff entered the room in a fra- 
grance of perfume and a brilliancy of colour that was quite effective ; for he 
wore his red ribbon, and his blue coat was lined with white silk, and his 
cheeks glowed with a bloom that youth itself could not rival. 

«Who talks of old Borchester ?” said he gaily. ‘ My father used to 
tell me such stories of him. They sent him over to Hanover once, 
to report on the available princesses, to marry the Prince: and, egad ! he 
played his part so well that one of them—Princess Helena, I think it was 
—fell in love with him ; and if it wasn’t that ne had been married already, 
—May I offer my arm?’’ <And the rest of the story was probably told as 
he led Miss Bramleigh in to dinner. 

Mr. Cutbill only arrived as they took their places, and slunk into a 
seat beside Jack, whom, of all the company, he judged would be the 
person he could feel most at ease with. 

‘‘ What a fop!” whispered Jack, with a glance at the peer. 

“Isn't he an old humbug?” muttered Cutbill. ‘Do you know 
how he managed to appear in so short a time? We stopped two hours 
at a little inn on the road while he made his toilette ; and the whole get- 
up—paint and padding and all—was done then. That great fur pelisse 
in which he made his entrance into the drawing-room removed, he was in 
full dinner dress underneath. He’s the best actor living.” ’ 

‘Have you known him long ?” 

“Oh, yes! I know all of them,” said he, with a little gesture of his 
hand: “ that is, they take devilish good care to know me.” 
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‘< Indeed !”’ exclaimed Jack, in the tone which seemed to ask for some 
explanation. 

‘“‘ You see, here’s how it is,” said Cutbill, as he bent over his plate 
and talked in a tone cautiously subdued: “all those swells—especially 
that generation yonder—are pretty nigh aground. They have been living 
for forty or fifty years at something like five times their income ; and if it 
hadn’t been for this sudden rash of prosperity in England, caused by rail- 
roads, mines, quarries, or the like, these fellows would have been swept 
clean away. He’s watching me now. I'll go on by-and-by. Have you 
any good hunting down here, Colonel Bramleigh ?” asked he of the host, 
who sat half hid by a massive centre-piece. 

‘* You'll have to ask my sons what it’s like, and I take it they'll give 
you a mount too.” 

‘‘ With pleasure, Mr. Cutbill,” cried Augustus. ‘If we have no frost, 
we'lk show you some sport on Monday next.” 

‘ Delighted,—I like hunting of all things.” 

‘«« And you, my lord, is it a favourite sport of yours?” asked Temple. 

‘* A long life out of England,—which has unfortunately been my case, 
—makes a man sadly out of gear in all these things; but I ride, of 
course,” and he said the last words as though he meant to imply “ because 
I do everything.” 

‘‘T’ll send over to L’Estrange,” said Augustus; ‘‘he’s sure to know 
where the meet is for Monday.” 

‘* Who is L’Estrange ?” asked his lordship. 

‘‘ Our curate here,” replied Colonel Bramleigh, smiling. ‘‘ An excellent 
fellow, and a very agreeable neighbour.” 

‘Our only one, by Jove!” cried Jack. 

‘‘ How gallant to forget Julia,” said Nelly tartly. 

‘¢ And the fair Julia,—who is she ?”’ asked Lord Culduff. 

‘‘ L’Estrange’s sister,” replied Augustus. 

‘¢ And now, my lord,” chimed in Jack, ‘‘ you know the whole neigh- 
bourhood, if we don’t throw in a cross-grained old fellow, a half-pay lieu- 
tenant of the Buffs.” 

‘‘ Small but select,” said Lord Culduff quietly. ‘‘May I venture to 
ask you, Colonel Bramleigh, what determined you in your choice of a 
residence here ?” 

‘*T suppose I must confess it was mainly a money consideration. The 
bank held some rather heavy mortgages over this property, which they 
were somewhat disposed to consider as capable of great improvement, and 
as I was growing a little wearied of City life, I farcied I’d come over here 
and——” 

“« Regenerate Ireland, eh ?” 

*« Or, at least, live very economically,” added he, laughing. 

“I may be permitted to doubt that part of the experiment,” said 
Lord Culduff, as his eyes ranged over the table set forth in all the 
splendour that plate and glass could bestow. 
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“‘T suspect papa means a relative economy,” said Marion, *‘ something 
very different from our late life in England.” 

‘* Yes, my last three years have been very costly ones,”’ said Colonel 
Bramleigh, sighing. ‘‘I lost heavily by the sale of Earlshope, and my 
unfortunate election too was an expensive business. It will take some 
retrenchment to make up for all this. I tell the boys they'll have to sell 
their hunters, or be satisfied, like the parson, to hunt one day a week.” 
The self-complacent, mock humility of this speech was all too apparent. 

‘“‘T take it,” said Culduff authoritatively, ‘‘ that every gentleman ” 
—and he laid a marked emphasis on the ‘gentleman ”—‘ ‘must at 
some period or other of his life have spent more money than he ought, 
more than was subsequently found to be con’enient.” 

‘‘T have repeatedly done so,” broke in Cutbill, ‘‘ and invariably been 
sorry for it afterwards, inasmuch as each time one does it the difficulty 
increases.” 

‘“‘ Harder to get credit, you mean ?” cried Jack, laughing. 

“Just so; and one’s friends get tired of helping one. Just as they 
told me, there was a fellow at Blackwall used to live by drowning 
himself. He was regularly fished up once a week and stomach-pumped 
and ‘cordialled’ and hot-blanketed, and brought round by the Humane 
Society’s people, till at last they came to discover the dodge, and refused 
to restore him any more ; and now he’s reduced to earn his bread as a 
water bailiff—cruel hard on a fellow of such an ingenious turn of mind.” 

While the younger men laughed at Cutbill’s story, Lord Culduff gave 
him a reproving glance from the other end of the table, palpably intended 
to recall him to a more sedate and restricted conviviality. 

*«‘ Are we not to accompany you?” said Lord Culduff to Marion, as 
she and her sister arose to retire. ‘Is this barbarism of sitting after 
dinner maintained here ?” 

‘Only till we finish this decanter of claret, my lord,” said Colonel 
Bramleigh, who caught what was not intended for his ears. 

*¢ Ask the governor to give you a cigar,’’ whispered Jack to Cutbill ; 
‘‘he has some rare Cubans.” 

‘Now, this is what I call regular jolly,” said Cutbill as he drew a 
small spider table to his side, and furnished himself with a glass and 
a decanter of Madeira, ‘‘ and,” added he in a whisper to Jack, ‘let us not 
be in a hurry to leave it. We only want one thing to be perfect, Colonel 
Bramleigh.” 

‘If I can only supply it, pray command me, Mr. Cutbill.” 

‘*T want this, then,” said Cutbill, pursing up his mouth at one side, 
while he opened the other as if to emit the smoke of a cigar. 

“Do you mean smoking?” asked Colonel Bramleigh, in a half irri- 
table tone. 
~~ You have it.” 

‘Are you a smoker, my lord?” asked the host, turning to Lord 
Culduff. 
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‘A very moderate one. A cigarette after breakfast, and another at 
bed-time, are about my excesses in that direction.” 

‘Then I’m afraid I must defraud you of the full measure of your 
enjoyment, Mr. Cutbill; we never smoke in the dining-room. Indeed, 
I myself have a strong aversion to tobacco, and though I have consented 
to build a smoking-room, it is as far off from me as I have been able to 
contrive it.” 

‘¢ And what about his choice Cubans, eh?” whispered Cutbill to 
Jack. 

‘¢ All hypocrisy. You'll find a box of them in your dressing-room,” 
said Jack, in an undertone, ‘‘ when you go upstairs.”’ 

Temple now led his distinguished friend into those charming pasturages 
where the flocks of diplomacy love to dwell, and where none other save 
themselves could find herbage. Nor was it amongst great political events, 
of peace or war, alliances or treaties, they wandered—for perhaps in these 
the outer world, taught as they are by newspapers, might have taken some 
interest and some share. No; their talk was all of personalities, of 
Russian princes and grandees of Spain, archduchesses and “ marchesas,”’ 
whose crafts and subtleties, and pomps and vanities, make up a world like 
no other world and play a drama of life—happily, it may be for humanity, 
—like no other drama that.other men and women ever figured in. Now 
it is a strange fact, and I appeal to my readers if their experience will not 
ecrroborate mine, that when two men thoroughly versed in these themes will 
talk together upon them, excLanging their stories and mingling their com- 
ments, the rest of the company will be struck with a perfect silence, unable 
to join in the subject discussed, and half appalled to introduce any ordinary 
matter into such high and distinguished society. And thus Lord Culduff 
and Temple went on for full an hour or more, pelting each other with 
little court scandals and small state intrigues, till Colonel Bramleigh fell 
asleep, and Cutbill, having finished his Madeira, would probably have 
followed his host’s example, when a servant announced tea, adding in 
a whisper, that Mr. L’Estrange and his sister were in the drawing-room. 





CHAPTER IX. 
OVER THE FIRE. 


In a large room, comfortably furnished, but in which there was a certain 
blending of the articles of the drawing-room with those of the dining-room, 
showing unmistakably the bachelor character. of the owner, sat two young 
men at opposite sides of an ample fireplace. One sat, or rather reclined, 
on a small leather sofa, Lis bandaged leg resting on a pillow, and his pale 
and somewhat shrunken face evidencing the results of pain and confine- 
ment to the house. His close-cropt head and square-cut beard, anda 
certain mingled drollery and fierceness in the eyes, proclaimed him French, 
and so M. Anatole Pracontal was ; though it would have been difficult to 
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declars as much from his English, which he spoke with singular purity and 
the very faintest peculiarity of accent. 

Opposite him sat a tall well-built man of about thirty-four or five, 
with regular and almost handsome features, marred, indeed, in expression 
by the extreme closeness of the eyes, and 2 somewhat long upper lip, 
which latter defect an incipient moustache was already concealing. The 
colour of his hair was however that shade of auburn which verges on red, 
and is so commonly accompanied by a much freckled skin. This same 
hair, and hands and feet almost enormous in size, were-the afflictions 
which imparted bitterness to a lot which many regarded as very enviable 
in life ; for Mr. Philip Longworth was his own master, free to go where he 
pleased, and the owner of a very sufficient fortune. He had been brought 
up at Oscot, and imbibed, with a very fair share of knowledge, a large 
stock of that general mistrust and suspicion which is the fortune of those 
entrusted to priestly teaching, and which, though he had travelled largely 
and mixed freely with the world, still continued to cling to his manner, 
which might be characterized by the one word—furtive. 

Longworth had only arrived that day for dinner, and the two friends 
were now exchanging their experiences since they had parted some eight 
months before at the second cataract of the Nile. 

‘« And so, Pracontal, you never got one of my letters ?” 

‘“‘ Not one,—on my honour. Indeed, if it were not that I learned by 
2 chance meeting with a party of English tourists at Cannes that they had 
met you at Cairo, I'd have begun to suspect you had taken a plunge into 
the Nile, or into Mohammedom, for which latter you were showing some 
disposition, you remember, when we parted.” 

“True enough ; and if one was sure never to turn westward again, 
there are many things in favour of the turban. It is the most sublime 
conception of egotism possible to imagine.” 

‘«‘Egotism is a mistake, mon cher,” said the other; ‘‘a man’s own 
heart, make it as comfortable as he may, is too small an apartment to live 
in. I do not say this in any grand benevolent spirit. There’s no humbug 
of philanthropy in the opinion.” 

‘‘Of that I’m fully assured,” said Longworth, with a gravity which 
made the other laugh. 

‘“‘ No,” continued he, still laughing. ‘‘I want a larger field, a wider 
hunting-ground for my diversion than my own nature.” 

‘‘ A disciple, in fact, of your great model, Louis Napoleon. You incline 
to annexations. By the way, how fares it with your new projects ? Have 
you seen the lawyer I gave you the letter to?” 

“Yes. I stayed eight days in town to confer with him. I heard from 
him this very day.” 

«Well, what says he?” 

‘‘His letter is a very savage one. He is angry with me for having 
come here at all; and particularly angry because I have broken my leg, and 
can’t come away.” 
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“‘ What does he think of your case, however ?” 

“‘ He thinks it manageable. He says, as, of course, I knew he would 
say, that it denrands most cautious treatment and great acuteness. There 
are blanks, historical blanks, to be filled up; links to connect, and such 
like, which will demand some time and some money. I have told him I 
have an inexhaustible supply of the one, but for the other I am occasionally 
slightly pinched.” 

«It promises well, however ?” 

‘‘ Most hopefully. Aud when once I have proved myself—not always 
80 easy, as it seems—the son of my father, I am to go over and see him 
again in consultation.” 

‘‘ Kelson is a man of station and character, and if he undertakes your 
cause it is in itself a strong guarantee of its goodness.” 

‘“* Why, these men take all that is offered them. They no more refuse 
a bad suit than a doctor rejects a hopeless patient.” 

‘* And so will a doctor, if he happen to be an honest man,” said Long- 
worth, half peevishly. ‘Just as he would also refuse to treat one who 
would persist in following his own caprices in defiance of all advice.” 

*‘ Which touches me. Is not it so?” said the other laughing. ‘ Well, I 
think I ought to have stayed quietly here, and not shown myself in public. 
All the more, since it has.cost me this,” and he pointed to his leg as he 
spoke. ‘But I can’t help confessing it, Philip, the sight of those fellows 
in their gay scarlet, caracolling over the sward, and popping over the walls 
and hedges, provoked me. It was exactly like a challenge ; so I felt it, at 
least. It was as though they said, ‘What! you come here to pit your 
claims against ours, and you are still not gentleman enough to meet us in a 
fair field and face the same perils that we do.’ And this, be it remembered, 
to one who had served im a cavalry regiment, and made campaigns with 
the Chasseurs d’Afrique. I couldn’t stand it, and after the second day I 
mounted, and—” a motion of his hand finished the sentence. 

‘* All that sort of reasoning is so totally different from an Englishman’s 
that I am unable even to discuss it. Ido not pretend to understand the 
refined sensibility that resents provocations which were never offered.” 

‘*T know you don’t, and I know your countrymen do not either. You 
are such a practical people that your very policemen never interfere with 
a criminal till he has fully committed himself.” 

‘“‘In plain words, we do not content ourselves with inferences. But 
tell me, did any of these people call to see you, or ask after you ?” 

‘‘ Yes, they sent the day after my disaster, and they also told the 
doctor to say how happy they should be if they could be of service to me. 
And a young naval commander,—his card is yonder,—came I think three 
times, and would have come up if I had wished to receive him ; but Kelson’s 
letter, so angry about my great indiscretion as he called it, made me 
decline the visit, and confine my acknowledgment to thanks.” 

‘‘T wonder what my old gatekeeper thought when he saw them, or their 
liveries, in this avenue ? ” said Longworth, a peculiar bitterness in his tone. 
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‘‘ Why, what should he think,—was there any feud between the 
families ?”’ 

‘‘ How could there be 2? These people have not been many months in 
Ireland. What I meant was with reference to the feud that is six centuries 
old, the old open ulcer, that makes all rule in this country a struggle, and 
all resistance to it a patriotism. Don’t you know,” asked he, almost 
sternly, ‘‘ that I am a Papist ? ” 

“‘ Yes, you told me so.” 

‘‘ And don’t you know that my religion is not a mere barrier to my 
advancement in many careers of life, but is a social disqualification—that 
it is, like the trace of black blood in a creole, a ban excluding him from 
intercourse with his better-born neighbours—that I belong to a class 
just as much shut out from all the relations of society, as were the Jews in 
the fifteenth century ?”’ 

‘“‘T remember that you told me so once, but I own I never fully compre- 
hended it, nor understood how the question of a man’s faith was to decide 
his standing in this world, and that, being the equal of those about you in 
birth and condition, your religion should stamp you with inferiority.” 

‘But I did not tell you I was not their equal,” said Longworth, with a 
slow and painful distinctness. ‘‘ We are novi homines here; a couple of 
generations back we were peasants,—as poor as anything you could see out 
of that window. By hard work and some good luck—of course there was 
luck in it—we emerged, and got enough together to live upon, and I was 
sent to a costly school, and, then to college, that I might start in life the 
equal of my fellows. But what avails it all? To hold a station in life, to 
mix with the world, to associate with men educated and brought up like 
myself, I must quit my own country and live abroad. I know, I see, you 
can make nothing of this. Itis out and out incomprehensible. You 
made a clean sweep of these things with your great Revolution of '93. 
Ours is yet to come.” 

“Per Dio! I'd not stand it,” cried the other passionately. 

‘** You couldn’t help it. You must stand it; at least, till such time as 
a good many others, equally aggrieved as yourself, resolve to risk some- 
thing to change it; and this is remote enough, for there is nothing that 
men,—I mean educated and cultivated men,—are more averse to, 
than any open confession of feeling a social disqualification. I may 
tell it to you here, as we sit over the fire, but I'll not go out and proclaim 
it, I promise you. These are confessions one keeps for the fireside.” 

‘¢ And will not these people visit you ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing less likely.” 

‘* Nor you call upon them ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

‘* And will you continue to live within an hour’s drive of each other 
without acquaintance or recognition ?”’ 

** Probably,—at least we may salute when we meet.” 

“Then I say the guillotine has done more for civilization than the 
schoolmaster,” cried the other. ‘And all this because you are a Papist ?” 
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“ Just so. I belong to a faith so deeply associated with a bygone 
inferiority that I am not to be permitted to emerge from it,—there’s the 
secret of it all.” 

“Td rebel. Td descend into the streets!” 

‘¢ And you’d get hanged for your pains.” 

A shrug of the shoulders was all the reply, and Longworth went on :— 

“Some one once said, ‘It was better economy in a state to teach 
people not to steal than to build gaols for the thieves ;’ and soI would say 
to our rulers: it would be cheaper to give us some of the things we ask for 
than to enact all the expensive measures that are taken to repress us. 

‘‘ What chance have I then of justice in such a country ?” cried the 
foreigner passionately. 

‘‘ Better than in any land of Europe. Indeed I will go further, and 
say it is the one land in Europe where corruption is impossible on the seat 
of judgment. If you make out your claim, as fully as you detailed it to 
me, if evidence will sustain your allegations, your flag will as certainly 
wave over that high tower yonder as that decanter stands there.” 

“‘ Here’s to la bonne chance,” said the other, filling a bumper and 
drinking it off. 

‘You will need to be very prudent, very circumspect; two things 
which I suspect will cost you some trouble,” said Longworth. ‘ The very 
name you will have to go by will be a difficulty. To call yourself Bramleigh 
will be an open declaration of war ; to write yourself Pracontal is an admis- 
sion that you have no claim to the other appellation.” 

‘“‘Tt was my mother’s name. She was of a Provencal family, and the 
Pracontals were people of good blood.” 

‘“‘ But your father was always called Bramleigh ?” 

‘‘ My father, mon cher, had fifty aliases; he was Louis Lagrange under 
the Empire, Victor Cassagnac at the Restoration, Carlo Salvi when 
sentenced to the galleys at Naples, Ercole Giustiniani when he shot the 
Austrian colonel at Capua, and I believe when he was last heard of, the 
captain of a slaver, he was called, for shortness’ sake, ‘ Brutto,’ for he was 
not personally attractive.” 

‘“‘ Then when and where was he known a8 Bramleigh ?” 

‘‘ Whenever he wrote to England. Whenever he asked for money, 
which, on the whole, was pretty often, he was Montagu Bramleigh.” 

‘To whom were these letters addressed ?”’ 

‘To his father, Montagu Bramleigh, Portland Place, London. I have 
it all in my note-book.” 

‘¢ And these appeals were responded to ?”’ 

‘‘ Not so satisfactorily as one might wish. The replies were flat refusals 
to give money, and rather unpleasant menaces as to police measures if the 
insistance were continued.” 

‘‘ You have some of these letters ?” 

“‘ The lawyer has, I think, four of them. The last contained a bank 
order for five hundred franes, payable to Giacomo Lami, or order.” 

“Who was Lami ?” 
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‘‘ Lami was the name of my grandmother ; her father was Giacomo. He 
was the old fresco-painter who came over from Rome to paint the walls of 
that great house yonder, and it was his daughter that Bramleigh married.” 

‘‘ Which Bramleigh was the father of the present possessor of 
Castello ?” : 

‘“‘ Precisely. Montagu Bramleigh married my grandmother here in 
Ireland, and when the troubles broke out, either to save her father from 
the laws or to get rid of him, managed to smuggle him out of the country 
’ over to Holland,—the last supposition, and the more likely, is that he sent 
his wife off with her father.” 

‘‘ What evidence is there of this marriage ? ” 

“¢ Tt was registered in some parish authority; at least so old Giacomo’s 
journal records, for we have the journal, and without it we might never have 
known of our claim ; but besides that, there are two letters of Montagu 
Bramleigh’s to my grandmother, written when he had occasion to leave 
her about ten days after their marriage, and they begin, ‘My dearest 
wife,’ and are signed, ‘ Your affectionate husband, M. Bramleigh.’ The 
lawyer has all these.” 

* How did it come about that a rich London banker, as Bramleigh was, 
should ally himself with the daughter of a working Italian tradesman ?”’ 

‘“‘ Here’s the story, as conveyed by old Giacomo’s notes. Bramleigh 
came over here to look after the progress of the works for a great man, 
a bishop and a lord marquis too, who was the owner of the place; he made 
the acquaintance of Lami and his daughters; there were two ; the younger 
only a child, however. The eldest, Enrichetta, was very beautiful, so 
beautiful indeed, that Giacomo was eternally introducing her head into all 
his frescoes; she was a blonde Italian, and made a most lovely Madonna. 
Old Giacomo’s journal mentions no less than eight altar-pieces where she 
figures, not to say that she takes her place pretty frequently in heathen 
society also, and if I be rightly informed, she is the centre figure of a ceiling 
in this very house of Castello, in a small octagon tower, the whole of which 
Lami painted with his own hand. Bramleigh fell in love with this girl 
and married her.” 

‘‘ But she was a Catholic.” 

“No. Lami was originally a Waldensian, and held some sort of* 
faith, I don’t exactly know what, that claimed affinity with the English 
church; at all events, the vicar here, a certain Robert Mathews,—his name 
is in the precious journal,—married them, and man and wife they were.” 

‘* When and how did all these facts come to your knowledge ?” 

‘*As to the when and the how, the same answer will suffice. I 
was serving as sous-lieutenant of cavalry in Africa when news 
reached me that the Astradella, the ship in which my father sailed, was 
lost off the Cape Verde islands, with all on board. I hastened off to 
Naples, where a Mr. Bolton lived, who was chief owner of the vessel, 
to hear what tidings had reached him of the disaster, and to learn some- 
thing of my father’s affairs, for he had been, if I might employ so fine a 
word for so small a function, his banker for years. Indeed, but for 
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Bolton’s friendship and protection—how earned I never knew—my father 
would have come to grief years before, for he was a thorough Italian, and 
always up to the neck in conspiracies; he had been in that Bonapartist 
affair at Rome; was a Carbonaro and a Camorrist, and Heaven knows 
what besides. And though Bolton was a man very unlikely to sympathize 
with these opinions, I take it my respected parent must have been a 
bon diable that men who knew him would not willingly see wrecked 
and ruined. Bolton was most kind to myself personally. He received me 
with many signs of friendship, and without troubling me with any more 
details of law than were positively unavoidable, put me in possession of 
the little my father had left behind him, which consisted of a few hundred 
francs of savings and an old chest, with some older clothes and a mass of 
papers and letters—dangerous enough, as I discovered, to have compro- 
mised scores of people—and a strange old manuscript book, clasped and 
locked, called the Diary of Giacomo Lami, with matter in it for half-a- 
dozen romances ; for Giacomo, too, had the conspirator’s taste, had known 
Danton intimately, and was deep in the confidence of all the Irish repub- 
licans who were affiliated with the French revolutionary party. But besides 
this the book contained a quantity of original letters; and when mention 
was made in the text of this or that event, the letter which related to 
it, or replied to some communication about it, was appended’ in the 
original. I made this curious volume my study for weeks, till, in fact, I 
came to know far more about old Giacomo and his times than I ever 
knew about my father and his epoch. There was not a country in Europe 
in which he had not lived, nor, I believe, one in which he had not involved 
himself in some trouble. He loved his art, but he loved political plotting 
and conspiracy even more, and was ever ready to resign his most profitable 
engagement for a scheme that promised to overturn a government or 
unthrone a sovereign. My first thought on reading his curious remi- 
niscences was to make them the basis of a memoir for publication. Of 
course they were fearfully indiscreet, and involved reputations that no one 
had ever thought of assailing; but they were chiefly of persons dead and 
gone, and it was only their memory that could suffer. I spoke to Bolton 
about this. He approved of the notion, principally as a means of helping 
me to a little money, which I stood much in need of, and gave me a letter to 
a friend in Paris, the well-known publisher Lecoq, of the Rue St. Honoré. 

‘* As I was dealing with a man of honour and high character, I had no 
scruple in leaving the volume of old Giacomo’s memoirs in Lecoq’s hands ; 
and after about a week I returned to learn what he thought of it. He was 
frank enough to say that no such diary had ever come before him—that it 
eleared up a vast number of points hitherto doubtfal and obscure, and 
showed an amount of knowledge of the private life of the period absolutely 
marvellous ; ‘ but,’ said he, ‘it would never do to make it public. Most of 
these men are now forgotten, it is true, but their descendants remain, and 
live in honour amongst us. What a terrible scandal it would be to proclaim 
to the world that of these people many were illegitimate, many in the 
enjoyment of large fortunes to which they had not a shadow of a title; 
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in fact, said he, it would be to hurl a live shell in the very midst of 
society, leaving the havoc and destruction it might cause to blind 
chance. But,’ added he, ‘it strikes me there is a more profitable use the 
volume might be put to. Have you read the narrative of your grand- 
mother’s marriage in Ireland with that rich Englishman?’ I owned I had 
read it carelessly, and without bestowing much interest on the theme. 
‘Go back and re-read it,’ said he, ‘and come and talk it over with me 
to-morrow evening.’ As I eatered his room the next night he arose cere- 
moniously from his chair, and said, in a tone of well-assumed obsequious- 
ness, ‘ Si je ne me trompe pas, j’ai l’honneur de voir Monsieur Bramleigh, 
n’est ce pas ?’ I laughed, and replied, ‘Je ne m’y oppose pas, Monsieur ;’ 
and we at once launched out into the details of the story, of which each 
of us had formed precisely the same opinion. 

“Til luck would have it, that as I went back to my lodgings on that 
night I should meet Bertani, and Varese, and Manini, and be persuaded 
to go and sup with them: They were all suspected by the police, from 
their connection with Orsini; and on the morning after I received an 
order from the Minister of War to join my regiment at Oran, and an 
intimation that my character being fully known, it behoved me to take 
care. I gave no grounds for more stringent measures towards me. I 
understood the ‘ caution,’ and, not wishing to compromise M. Lecoq, who 
had been s0 friendly in all his relations with me, I left France, without even 
an opportunity of getting back my precious volume, which I never saw 
again till I revisited Paris eight years after, having given in my démission 
from the service. Lecoq obtained for me that small appointment I held 
under M. Lesseps in Egypt, and which I had given up a few weeks before 
I met you on the Nile. I ought to tell you that Lecoq, for what reason I 
can’t tell, was not so fully persuaded that my claim was as direct as he 
had at first thought it; and indeed his advice to me was rather to address 
myself seriously to some means of livelihood, or to try and make some 
compromise with the Bramleighs, with whom he deemed a mere penniless 
pretender would not have the smallest chance of success. I hesitated a 
good deal over his counsel. There was much in it that weighed with me, 
perhaps convinced me; but I was always more or less of a gambler, 
and more than once have I risked a stake, which, if I lost, would have 
left me penniless; and at last I resolved to say, Va Banque, here goes ; 
all or nothing. There's my story, mon cher, without any digressions, 
even one of which, if I had permitted myself to be led into it, would 
have proved twice as long.” 

‘‘ The strength of a chain is the strength of its weakest link, the engineers 
tell us,” said Longworth, “and it is the same with evidence. I'd like to 
hear what Kelson says of the case.” 

‘‘That I can scarcely give you. His last letter to me is full of 
questions which I cannot answer ; but you shall read it for yourself. Will 
you send upstairs for my writing-desk ? ”’ 

‘¢ We'll con that over to-morrow after breakfast, when our heads will be 
elearer and brighter. Have you old Lami’s journal with you?” 
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‘‘No. All my papers are with Kelson. The only thing I have here is 
a sketch in coloured chalk of my grandmother, in her eighteenth year, as 
a Flora, and, from the date, it must have been done in Ireland, when 
Giacomo was working at the frescoes.” 

“That my father,” said Pracontal, after a pause, ‘ counted with 
certainty on this succession all his own papers show, as well as the care he 
bestowed on my early education, and the importance he attached to my 
knowing and speaking English perfectly. But my father cared far more 
for a conspiracy than a fortune. He was one of those men who only seem 
to live when they are confronted by a great danger, and I believe there 
has not been a great plot in Europe these last five-and-thirty years without 
his name being in it. He was twice handed over to the French authorities 
by the English Government, and there is some reason to believe that the 
Bramleighs were the secret instigators of the extradition. There was no 
easier way of getting rid of his claims.” 

‘‘ These are disabilities which do not attach to you.” 

‘*No, thank heaven. I have gone no farther with these men than 
mere acquaintance. I know them all, and they know me well enough to 
know that I deem it the greatest disaster of my life that my father was 
one of them. It is not too much to say that a small part of the energy he 
bestowed on schemes of peril and ruin would have sufficed to have vin- 
dicated his claim to wealth and fortune.” 

«You told me, I think, that Kelson hinted at the possibility of some 
compromise,—something which, sparing them the penalty of publicity, 
would still secure to you an ample fortune.”’ 

‘‘' Yes. What he said was, ‘ Juries are, with all their honesty of inten- 
tion, capricious things to trust to;’ and that, not being rich enough to 
suffer repeated defeats, an adverse verdict might be fatal to me. I didn’t 
like the reasoring altogether, but I was so completely in his hands that I 
forbore to make any objection, and so the matter remained.” 

‘I suspect he was right,” said Longworth, thoughtfully. ‘At the 
same time, the case must be strong exough to promise victory, to sustain 
the proposal of a compromise.” 

‘‘ And if I can show the game in my hand why should I not claim the 
stakes ?” 

‘‘ Because the other party may delay the settlement. They may 
challenge the cards, accuse you of a rook, put out the lights, anything, 
in short, that shall break up the game.” 

“IT see,” said Pracontal, gravely ; ‘‘ the lawyer’s notion may be better 
than I thought it.” 

A long silence ensued between them, then Longworth, looking at his 
watch, exclaimed, ‘‘ Who'd believe it? It wants only a few minutes to two 
o'clock. Good-night.” 
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Or all the joys in life, none is greater than the joy of arriving on the 
outskirts of Switzerland at the end of a long dusty day’s journey from 
Paris. The true epicure in refined pleasures will never travel to Basle by 
night. He courts the heat of the sun and the uninteresting monotony of 
French plains,—their sluggish streams and never-ending poplar-trees,— 
for the sake of the evening coolness and the gradual approach to the great 
Alps which await him at the close of day. It is about Mulhausen that 
he begins to feel a change in the landscape. The fields broaden into 
rolling downs, watered by clear and running streams; the green Swiss 
thistle grows by river-side and cowshed ; pines begin to tuft the slopes of 
gently rising hills ; and now the sun has set, the stars come out, first 
Hesper, then the troop of lesser lights ; and he feels,—yes, indeed, there 
is now no mistake,—the well-known, well-loved, magical fresh air that 
never fails to blow from snowy mountains and meadows watered by 
perennial streams. The last hour is one of exquisite enjoyment, and when 
he reaches Basle, he scarcely sleeps all night for hearing the swift Rhine 
beneath the balconies, and knowing that the moon is shining on its 
waters, through the town, beneath the bridges, between pasture lands 
and copses, up the still mountain-girdled valleys to the ice-caves where 
the water springs. There is nothing in all experience of travelling like 
this. We may greet the Mediterranean at Marseilles with enthusiasm ; 
on entering Rome by the Porta del Popolo, we may reflect with pride 
that we have reached the goal of our pilgrimage, and are at last among 
world-shaking memories. But neither Rome nor the Riviera wins our 
hearts like Switzerland. We do not lie awake in London thinking of 
them; we do not long so intensely, as the year comes round, to 
revisit them. Our affection is less a passion than that which we cherish 
for Switzerland. 

Why, then, is this? What, after all, is the love of the Alps, and 
when and where did it begin? It is easier to ask these questions than to 
answer them. The classic nations hated mountains. Greek and Roman 
poets talk of them with disgust and dread. Nothing could have been more 
depressing to a courtier of Augustus than residence at Aosta, even though 
he found his theatres and triumphal arches there. Wherever classical 
feeling has predominated, this has been the case. Cellini’s Memoirs, 
written in the height of pagan Renaissance, well express the aversion which 
a Florentine or Roman felt for the inhospitable wildernesses of Switzerland. 

Dryden, in his dedication to The Indian Emperor, says, ‘‘ High objects, 
it is true, attract the sight ; but it looks up with pain on craggy rocks and 
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barren mountains, and continues not intent on any object which is wanting 
in shades and green to entertain it.” 

Addison and Gray had no better epithets than “rugged,” “ horrid,” 
and the like for Alpine landscape. The classic spirit was adverse to 
enthusiasm for mere nature. Humanity was too prominent, and city life 
absorbed all interests,—not to speak of what perhaps is the weightiest 
reason—that solitude, indifferent accommodation, and imperfect means of 
travelling, rendered mountainous countries peculiarly disagreeable. It is 
impossible to enjoy art or nature while suffering from fatigue and cold, 
dreading the attacks of robbers, and wondering whether you will find food 
and shelter at the end of your day’s journey. Nor was it different in the 
Middle Ages. Then individuals had either no leisure from war or strife 
with the elements, or else they devoted themselves to the salvation of 
their souls. But when the ideas of the Middle Ages had decayed, when 
improved arts of life had freed men from servile subjection to daily needs, 
when the bondage of religious tyranny had been thrown off and political 
liberty allowed the full development of tastes and instincts, when moreover 
the classical traditions had lost their power, and courts and coteries became 
too narrow for the activity of man; then suddenly it was discovered that 
Nature in herself possessed transcendent charms. It may seem absurd 
to class them all together; yet there is no doubt that the French 
Revolution, the criticism of the Bible, Pantheistic forms of worship, 
landscape-painting, Alpine travelling, and the poetry of Nature, are all 
signs of the same movement—of a new Renaissance. Limitations of: 
every sort have been shaken off during the last century, all forms have 
been destroyed, all questions asked. The classical spirit loved to arrange, 
model, preserve traditions, obey laws. We are intolerant of everything 
that is not simple, unbiassed by prescription, liberal as the wind, and 
natural as the mountain crags. We go to feed this spirit of freedom 
among the Alps. What the virgin forests of America are to the Americans 
the Alps are to us. What there is in these huge blocks and walls of 
granite crowned with ice that fascinates us it is hard to analyze. Why, 
seeing that we find them so attractive, they should have repelled our 
ancestors of the fourth generation and all the world before them, is another 
mystery. We cannot explain what rapport there is between our human 
souls and these inequalities in the surface of the earth which we call 
Alps. Tennyson speaks of— 

Some vague emotion of delight 

In gazing up an Alpine height,— 
and its vagueness eludes definition. The interest which physical science 
has created for natural objects has something to do with it. Curiosity and 
the charm of novelty increase this interest. No towns, no cultivated 
tracts of Europe, however beautiful, form such a contrast to our London 
life as Switzerland. Then there is the health and joy that comes from 
exercise in open air; the senses freshened by good sleep; the blood 
quickened by a lighter and rarer atmosphere. Our modes of life, the 
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breaking down of class privileges, the extension of éducation, which con- 
tribute to make the individual greater and society less, render the solitude 
of mountains refreshing. Facilities of travelling and improved accom- 
modation leave us free to enjoy the natural beauty which we seek. Our 
minds, too, are prepared to sympathize with the inanimate world; we 
have learned to look on the universe as a whole, and ourselves as a part 
of it, related by close ties of friendship to all its other members. Shelley's, 
Wordsworth’s, Goethe’s poetry has taught us this; we are all more or 
less Pantheists, worshippers of ‘‘ God in Nature,” convinced of the omni- 
presence of the informing mind. 

Thus, when we admire the Alps we are after all but children of the 
century. We follow its inspiration blindly ; and, while we think ourselves 
spontaneous in our ecstasy, perform the part for which we have been 
trained from childhood by the atmosphere in which we live. It is this 
very unconsciousness and universality of the impulse we obey which 
makes it hard to analyze. Contemporary history is difficult to write ; to 
define the spirit of the age in which we live is still more difficult; to 
account for ‘impressions which owe all their force to their identity with 
themselves ” is most difficult of all. We must be content to feel, and not 
to analyze. 

Rousseau has the credit of having invented the love of Nature. 
Perhaps he first expressed, in literature, the pleasures of open life among the 
mountains, of walking tours, of the “ école buissonniére,” away from courts, 
and schools, and cities, which it is the fashion now to love. His bourgeois 
birth and tastes, his peculiar religious and social views, his intense self- 
engrossment, all favoured the development of Nature-worship. But 
Rousseau was not alone, nor yet creative in this instance. He was but 
one of the earliest to seize and express a new idea of growing humanity. 
For those who seem to be the most original in their inanguration of 
periods are only such as have been favourably placed by birth and educa- 
tion to imbibe the floating creeds of the whole race. They resemble the 
first cases of an epidemic which become the centres of infection and pro- 
pagate disease. At the time of Rousseau’s greatness the French people 
were initiative. In politics, in literature, in fashions, and in philosophy 
they had for some time led the taste of Europe. But the sentiment which 
first received a clear and powerful expression in the works of Rousseau 
soon declared itself in the arts and literature of other nations. Goethe, 
Wordsworth, and the earlier landscape-painters, proved that Germany 
and England were not far behind the French. In England this love 
of Nature for its own sake is indigenous, and has at all times been 
peculiarly characteristic of our genius. Therefore it is not surprising that 
our life, and literature, and art have been foremost in developing the sen- 
timent of which we are speaking. Our poets, painters, and prose writers 
gave the tone to European thought in this respect. Our travellers in 
search of the adventurous and picturesque, our Alpine Club, have made of 
Switzerland an English playground. 
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The greatest period in our history was but a foreshadowing of this. 
To return to Nature-worship was but to reassume the habits of the 
Elizabethan age, altered indeed by all the changes of religion, politics, 
society, and science, which the last three centuries have wrought, yet still 
in its original love of free open life among the fields and woods, and on the 
sea, the same. Now the French national genius is classical. It reverts 
to the age of Louis XIV., and Rousseauism in their: literature is as true 
an innovation and parenthesis as Pope-and-Drydenism was in ours. Asin 
the age of the Reformation, so in this, the German element of the modern 
character predominates. During the two centuries from which we have 
emerged, the Latin element had the upper hand. Our love of the Alps is 
a Gothic, a Teutonic, instinct ; sympathetic with all that is vague, infinite, 
and unsubordinate to rules, at war with all that is defined and systematic 
in our genius. This we may perceive in individuals as well as in the broader 
aspects of arts and literatures. The classically-minded man, the reader of 
Latin poets, the lover of-brilliant conversation, the frequenter of clubs and 
drawing-rooms, nice in his personal requirements, serupulous in his choice 
of words, averse to unnecessary physical exertion, preferring town to 
country life, cannot deeply feel the charm of the Alps. Such a man will 
dislike German art, and, however much he may strive to be catholic in his 
tastes, will find as he grows older, that his liking for Gothic architecture 
and modern painting diminish almost to aversion before an increasing 
admiration for Greek peristyles and the Medicean Venus. If in respect of 
speculation all men are either Platonists, or Aristotelians, in respect of 
taste, all men are either Greek or German. 

At present the German, the indefinite, the natural, commands; the 
Greek, the finite, the cultivated, is in abeyance. We who talk so much 
about the feeling of the Alps, are creatures, not creators of our cultus,—a 
strange reflection, proving how much greater man is than men; the 
common reason of the age in which we live than our own reasons, its 
constituents and subjects. 

Perhaps it is our modern tendency to ‘individualism’? which makes 
the Alps so much to us. Society is there reduced to a vanishing point,— 
no claims are made on human sympathies,—there is no need to toil in 
yoke-service with our fellows. We may be alone, dream our own dreams, 
and sound the depths of personality without the reproach of selfishness, 
without a restless wish to join in action or money-making, or the pursuit 
of fame. To habitual residents among the Alps this absence of social 
duties and advantages is of necessity barbarizing, even brutalizing. But 
to men wearied with too much civilization, and deafened by the noise of 
great cities, it is beyond measure refreshing. Then again among the 
mountains history finds no place. The Alps have no past nor present nor 
future. The human beings who live upon their sides are at odds with nature, 
clinging on for bare existence to the soil, sheltering themselves beneath 
protecting rocks from avalanches, damming up destructive streams, all but 
annihilated every spring. Man who is all things in the plain is nothing 
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here. His arts and sciences, and dynasties, and modes of life, and mighty 
works, and conquests and decays, demand our whole attention in Italy or 
Egypt. But here the mountains, immemorially the same, which were, 
which are, and which are to be, present a theatre on which the soul breathes 
freely and feels herself alone. Around her on all sides is God and Nature, 
who is here the face of God, and not the slave of man. The spirit of the 
world hath here not yet grown old. She is as young as on the first day ; 
and the Alps are a symbol of the self-creating, self-sufficing, self-enjoying 
universe which lives for its own ends. For why do the slopes gleam with 
flowers, and the hillsides deck themselves with grass, and the inaccessible 
ledges of black rock bear their tufts of crimson primroses, and flaunting 
tiger-lilies? Why, morning after morning, does the red dawn flush the 
pinnacles of Monte Rosa above cloud and mist unheeded? Why does 
the torrent shout, the avalanche reply in thunder to the music of the sun, 
the trees and rocks and meadows cry their ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy?” Surely 
not for us. We are an accident here, and even the few men whose 
eyes are fixed habitually upon these things are dead to them—the peasants 
do not even know the names of their own flowers, and sigh with envy 
when you tell them of the plains of Lincolnshire or Russian steppes. 

But indeed there is something awful in the Alpine elevation above 
human things. We do not like Switzerland merely because we associate 
its thought with recollections of holidays and health gnd joyfulness. 
Some of the most solemn moments of life are spent high up above 
among the mountains, on the barren tops of rocky passes, where the 
soul has seemed to hear in solitude a low controlling voice. It is 
almost necessary for the development of our deepest affections that some 
sad and sombre moments should be interchanged with hours of merri- 
ment and elasticity. It is this variety im the woof of daily life which 
endears our home to us; and, perhaps, none have fully loved the Alps 
who have not spent some days of meditation, or it may be of sorrow, 
among their solitudes. Splendid scenery, like music, has the power to 
make ‘ of grief itself a fiery chariot for mounting above the sources of 
grief,” to ennoble and refine our passions, and to teach us that our lives 
are merely moments in the years of the eternal Being. There are many, 
perhaps, who, within sight of some great scene among the Alps, upon the 
height of the Stelvio, or the slopes of Miirreu, or at night in the valley of 
Cormayeur, have felt themselves raised above cares and doubts and miseries 
by the mere recognition of unchangeable magnificence ; have found a deep 
peace in the sense of their own nothingness. It is not granted to us every 
day to stand upon these pinnacles of rest and faith above the world. But 
having once stood there, how can we forget the station? How can we 
fail, amid the tumult of our common life, to feel at times the hush of that 
far-off tranquillity? When our life is most commonplace, when we are ill 
or weary in London streets, we can remember the clouds upon the moan- 
tains we have seen, the sound of innumerable waterfalls, and the scent of 
countless flowers. A photograph of Bisson’s, the name of some well- 
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known valley, the picture of some Alpine plant, rouses tue sacred hunger 
in our souls, and stirs again the faith in beauty and in rest beyond our- 
selves which no man can take from us. We owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to everything which enables us to rise above depressing and enslaving 
circumstances, which brings us nearer in some way or other to what is 
eternal in the universe, and which makes us feel that, whether we live or 
die, suffer or enjoy, life and gladness are still strong in the world. On 
this account, the proper attitude of the soul among the Alps is one of 
reverential silence. It is almost impossible without a kind of impiety to 
frame in words the feelings they inspire. Yet there are some sayings, 
hallowed by long usage, which throng the mind through a whole summer's 
day, and seem in harmony with its emotions—some portions of the Psalms 
or lines of greatest poets, inarticulate hymns of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 
waifs and strays not always apposite, but linked by strong and subtle 
chains of feeling with the grandeur of the mountains. This reverential 
feeling for the Alps is connected with the Pantheistic form of our religious 
sentiments to which we have before alluded. It is a trite remark, that 
even devout men of the present generation prefer temples not made with 
hands to churches, and worship God in the fields more contentedly than 
in their pews. What Mr. Ruskin calls “‘ the instinctive sense of the divine 
presence not formed into distinct belief” lies at the root of our profound 
veneration for the nobler aspects of mountain scenery. This instinctive sense 
has been very variously expressed by Goethe in Faust’s celebrated Confes- 
sion of Faith, by Shelley in the stanzas of Adonais which begin, ‘‘ He is made 
one with nature,’ and by Wordsworth in the lines on Tintern Abbey. It is 
more or less strongly felt by all who have recognized the indubitable fact 
that religious belief is undergoing a sure process of change from the 
dogmatic distinctness of the past to some at present dimly descried creed 
of the future. Such periods of transition are of necessity full of discomfort, 
doubt, and anxiety, vague, variable, and unsatisfying. The men in whose 
spirits the fermentation of the change is felt, who have abandoned their 
old moorings, and have not yet reached the haven for which they are 
steering, cannot but be indistinct and undecided in their faith. The 
universe of which they form a part becomes important to them in its 
infinite immensity ; the principles of beauty, goodness, order, and law, no 
longer definitely connected in their minds with certain articles of faith, find 
symbols in the outer world; they are glad to fly at certain moments from 
mankind and its oppressive problems, for which religion no longer provides 
a satisfactory solution, to Nature, where they vaguely localize the spirit that 
broods over us controlling all our being. Connected with this transitional 
condition of the modern mind is the double tendency to science and to 
mysticism, to progress in knowledge of the world around us, and to 
indistinct yearnings after something that has gone away from us or lies 
in front of us. On the one side we see chemists and engineers conquering 
the brute powers of Nature, on the other jaded, anxious, irritable men 
adrift upon an ocean of doubt and ennui. With regard to the former 
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class there is no difficulty: they swim with the stream and are not 
oppressed by any anxious yearnings: to them the Alps are a playground 
for refreshment after toil—a field for the pursuit of physical experiment. 
But the other class complain, “‘ Do what we will, we suffer; it is now too 
late to eat and drink and die obliviously ; the world has worn itself to old 
age; a boundless hope has passed across the earth, and we must lift our 
eyes to heaven.” The heaven to which they have to lift their eyes is very 
shadowy, far off, and problematical. The temple of their worship is the 
Alps; their oracles are voices of the winds and streams and avalanches ; 
their Urim and Thummim are the gleams of light on ice or snow ; their 
Shekinah is the sunrise and the sunset of the mountains. 

Of the two tendencies here broadly indicated, the former is represented 
by physical research—the science of our day; the latter by music and land- 
scape painting—the art of our day. There is a profound sympathy between 
music and fine scenery: they both affect us in the same way, stirring 
strong but undefined emotions, which express themselves in ‘idle tears,” 
or evoking thoughts ‘‘ which lie,” as Wordsworth says, “ too deep for tears,” 
beyond the reach of any words. How little we know what multitudes 
of mingling reminiscences, held in solution by the mind, and colouring its 
fancy with the iridescence of variable hues, go to make up the senti- 
ments which music or which mountains stir. It is the very vagueness, 
changefulness, and dreamlike indistinctness of these feelings which cause 
their charm ; they harmonize with the haziness of our beliefs and seem to 
make our very doubts melodious. For this reason it is obvious that unre- 
strained indulgence in the pleasures of music or of scenery must destroy 
habits of clear thinking, sentimentalize the mind, and render it more apt 
to entertain embryonic ideas than to bring thoughts to definite perfection. 
As illustrating the development of music in modern times, and the love 
of Switzerland, it is not a little remarkable that the German style of music 
has asserted an unquestionable ascendancy, that the greatest lovers of this 
art prefer Beethoven’s symphonies to merely vocal music, and that harmony 
is even more regarded than melody. That is to say, the vocal element of 
music has been comparatively disregarded for the instrumental ; and the art, 
emancipated from its subordination to words, has become the most accurate 
interpreter of all the vague and powerful emotions of yearning and reflec- 
tive and perturbed humanity. If some hours of thoughtfulness and 
seclusion are necessary to the development of a true love for the Alps, 
it is no less essential to a right understanding of their beauty that we 
should pass some wet and gloomy days among the mountains. The 
unclouded sunsets and sunrises which often follow one another in September 
in the Alps have something terrible. They produce a satiety of splendour, 
and oppress the mind with the sense of perpetuity. I remember spending 
such a season in one of the Oberland valleys, high up above the pine-trees, 
in a little chalet. Morning after morning I awoke to see the sunbeams 
glittering on the Eiger and the Jungfrau ; noon after noon the snowfields 
blazed beneath a steady fire ; evening after evening they shone like beacons 
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in the red light of the setting sun. Then peak by peak they lost the glow; 
the soul passed from them, and they stood pale and garish against the 
darkened sky. The stars came out, the moon shone, but not a cloud 
sailed over the untroubled heavens. Thus day after day for several weeks 
there was no change, till I was seized with an overpowering horror of 
unbroken calm. I left the valley for a time ; and when I returned to it in 
wind and rain I found that the partial veiling of the mountain heights 
restored the charm which I had lost and made me feel once more at home. 
The landscape takes a graver tone beneath the mist that hides the higher 
peaks, and comes drifting, creeping, feeling, through the pines upon their 
slopes—white, silent, blinding vapour wreaths around the sable spires. 
Sometimes the cloud descends and blots out everything. Again it lifts a 
little, showing cottages and distant Alps beneath its skirts. Then it sweeps 
over the whole valley like a veil, just broken here and there, above a lonely 
chalet, or a thread of distant dangling torrent foam. Sounds, too, beneath 
the mist are more strange. The torrent seems to have a hoarser voice and 
grinds the stones more passionately against its boulders. The cry of 
shepherds through the fog suggests the loneliness and danger of the hills. 
The bleating of penned sheep or goats, and the tinkling of the cow-bells, are 
mysteriously distant in the dull dead air. Then again, how immeasurably 
high above our heads appear-the domes and peaks of snow revealed through 
chasms in the drifting cloud ; how desolate the glaciers and the avalanches 
in gleams of light that struggle through the mist! There is a leaden glare 
peculiar to clouds, which makes the snow and ice more lurid. Not far from 
the house where I am writing, the avalanche that swept away the bridge 
last winter is lying now, dripping away, dank and dirty, like a rotting 
whale. I can see it from my window, green beech-boughs nodding over it, 
forlorn larches bending their tattered branches by its side, splinters of 
broken pine protruding from its muddy caves, the boulders on its flank, and 
the hoarse hungry torrent tossing up its tongues to lick the ragged edge of 
snow. Close by the meadows, spangled with yellow flowers, and red and 
blue, look even more brilliant than if the sun were shining on them. 
Every cup and blade of grass is drinking. But the scene changes; the 
mist has turned into rain-clouds, and the steady rain drips down, incessant, 
blotting out the view. 

Then, too, what a joy it is if the clouds break towards evening with a 
north wind, and a rainbow in the valley gives promise of a bright to-morrow. 
We look up to the cliffs above our heads, and see that they have just been 
powdered with the snow that is a sign of better weather. Such rainy 
days ought to be spent in places like Seelisberg and Miirreu, at the edge of 
precipices, in front of mountains, or above a lake. The cloud-masses 
crawl and tumble about the valleys like a brood of dragons ; now creeping 
along the ledges of the rock with sinuous self-adjustment to its turns and 
twists ; now launching out into the deep, repelled by battling winds, or 
driven onward in a coil of twisted and contorted serpent curls. In the 
midst of summer these wet seasons often end in a heavy fall of snow. 
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You wake some morning to see the meadows which last night were gay 
with July flowers huddled up in snow a foot in depth. But fair weather 
does not tarry long to reappear. You put on your thickest boots and 
sally forth to find the great cups of the gentians full of snow, and to 
watch the rising of the cloud-wreaths under the hot sun. Bad dreams 
or sickly thoughts, dissipated by returning daylight or a friend's face, 
do not fly away more rapidly and pleasantly than those swift glory-coated 
mists that lose themselves we know not where in the blue depths of 
the sky. 

In contrast with these rainy days nothing can be more perfect than 
clear moonlight nights. There is a terrace upon the roof of the inn at 
Cormayeur where one may spend hours in the silent watches when all the 
world has gone to sleep beneath. The Mont Chétif and the Mont de la 
Saxe form a gigantic portal not unworthy of the pile that lies beyond. 
For Mont Blanc resembles a vast cathedral ; its countless spires are 
scattered over a mass like that of the Duomo at Milan, rising into one 
tower at the end. By night the glaciers glitter in the steady moon ; 
domes, pinnacles, and buttresses stand clear of clouds. Needles of every 
height and most fantastic shapes rise from the central ridge, some solitary 
like sharp arrows shot against the sky, some clustering into sheaves. On 
every horn of snow and bank of grassy hill stars sparkle, rising, setting, 
rolling round through the long silent night. Moonlight simplifies and 
softens the landscape. Colours become scarcely distinguishable, and forms, 
deprived of half their detail, gain in majesty and size. The mountains 
seem greater far by night than day—higher heights and deeper depths, 
more snowy pyramids, more beetling crags, softer meadows, and darker 
pines. The whole valley is hushed, but for the torrent and the chirping 
grasshopper and the striking of the village clocks. The black tower and 
the houses of Cormayeur in the foreground gleam beneath the moon until 
she reaches the edge of the firmament, and then sinks quietly away, once 
more to reappear among the pines, then finally to leave the valley dark 
beneath the shadow of the mountain’s bulk. Meanwhile the heights of 
snow still glitter in the steady light: they, too, will soon be dark, until 
the dawn breaks, tingeing them with rose. 

But it is not fair to dweil exclusively upon the mere sombre aspect of 
Swiss beauty when there are so many lively scenes of which to speak. 
The sunlight and the freshness and the flowers of Alpine meadows form 
more than half the charm of Switzerland. The other day we walked to a 
pasture called the Col de Checruit, high up the valley of Cormayeur, where 
the spring was still in its first freshness. Gradually we climbed by dusty 
roads, and through hot fields where the grass had just been mown, beneath 
the fierce light of the morning sun. Not a breath of air was stirring, and 
the heavy pines hung overhead upon their crags, as if to fence the gorge 
from every wandering breeze. There is nothing more oppressive than 
these scorching sides of narrow rifts, shut in by woods and precipices. 
But suddenly the valley broadened, the pines and larches disappeared, 
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and we found ourselves upon a wide green semicircle of the softest meadows. 
Little rills of water went rushing through them, rippling over pebbles, 
rustling under dockleaves, and eddying against their wooden barriers. 
Far and wide ‘“ you scarce could see the grass for flowers,” while on every 
side the tinkling of cow-bells, and the voices of shepherds calling to one 
another from the Alps, or singing at their work, were borne across the 
fields. As we climbed we came into still fresher pastures where the snow 
had scarcely melted. There the goats and cattle were collected, and the 
shepherds sat among them, fondling the kids and calling them by name. 
When they called, the creatures came, expecting salt and bread. It was 
pretty to see them lying near their masters, playing and butting at them 
with their horns, or bleating for the sweet rye-bread. The women knitted 
stockings, laughing among themselves, and singing all the while. As soon 
as we reached them they gathered round to talk. An old herdsman, who 
was clearly the patriarch of this Arcadia, asked us many questions in a 
slow deliberate voice. We told him who we were, and tried to interest 
him in the cattle-plague, which he appeared to regard as an evil very 
unreal and far away,—like the murrain upon Pharaoh’s herds which one 
reads about in Exodus. But he was courteous and polite, doing the 
honours of his pasture with simplicity and ease. He took us to his chalet 
and gave us bowls of pure cold milk. It was a funny little wooden house, 
clean and dark. The sky peeped through its tiles, and if shepherds were 
not in the habit of sleeping soundly all night long they might count the 
setting and rising stars without lifting their heads from the pillow. He 
told us how far pleasanter they found the summer season than the long 
cold winter which they have to spend in gloomy houses in Cormayeur. 
This indeed is the true pastoral life which poets have described,—a happy 
summer life among the flowers, well occupied with simple cares, and 
harassed by ‘‘ no enemy but winter and rough weather.” 

Very much of the charm of Switzerland belongs to simple things, to 
greetings from the herdsmen, the ‘‘ Guten Morgen ’”’ and ‘‘ Guten Abend,” 
that are invariably given and taken upon mountain paths; to the tame 
creatures, with their large dark eyes, who raise their heads one moment 
from the pasture while you pass; and to the plants that grow beneath 
your feet. It is almost sacrilegious to speak of the great mountains in 
this hasty way. Let us, before we finish, take one glance at the multitude 
of Alpine flowers. 

The latter end of May is the time when spring begins in the high Alps. 
Wherever sunlight smiles away a patch of snow the brown turf soon becomes 
green velvet, and the velvet stars itself with red and white and gold and 
blue. You almost see the grass and lilies grow. First come pale crocuses 
and lilac soldanellas. These break the last dissolving clods of snow, and 
stand up on an island, with the cold wall they have thawed all round them. 
It is the fate of these poor flowers to spring and flourish on the very skirts 
of retreating winter ; they soon wither—the frilled chalice of the soldanella 
shrivels up and the crocus fades away before the grass has grown; the 
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sun, which is bringing all the other plants to life, scorches their tender 
petals. Often when summer has fairly come, you still may see their 
pearly cups and lilac bells by the side of avalanches, between the chill 
snow and the fiery sun, blooming and fading hour by hour. They have, 
as it were, but a Pisgah view of the promised land, of the spring which 
they are foremost to proclaim. Next come the clumsy gentians and yellow 
anemones, covered with soft down like fledgeling birds. These are among 
the earliest and hardiest blossoms that embroider the high meadows with 
a drift of blue and gold. About the same time primroses and auriculas 
begin to tuft the dripping rocks, while frail white fleurs-de-lis, like flakes 
of snow forgotten by the sun, and golden-balled ranunculuses, join with 
forget-me-nots and cranesbill in a never-ending dance upon the grassy 
floor. Happy, too, is he who finds the lilies of the valley clustering 
about the chestnut boles upon the Colma, or in the beechwood by the stream 
at Macugnaga, mixed with fragrant white narcissus, which the people of 
the villages call “‘ Angiolini.” There, too, is Solomon’s seal, with waxen 
bells and leaves expanded like the wings of hovering butterflies. But 
these lists of flowers are tiresome and cold; it would be better to draw 
the portrait of one which is particularly fascinating. I think that botanists 
have called it saaxifraga cotyledon ; yet, in spite of its long name, it is a 
simple and poetic flower. London pride is the commonest of all the 
saxifrages ; but the one of which I speak is as different from London pride 
as a Plantagenet upon his throne from that last Plantagenet who died 
obscure and penniless some years ago. It is a great majestic flower, which 
plumes the granite rocks of Monte Rosa in the spring. At other times of 
the year you see a little tuft of fleshy leaves, set like a cushion on cold 
ledges and dark places of dripping cliffs. You take it for a stone crop— 
one of those weeds doomed to obscurity, and safe from being picked 
because they are so uninviting—and you pass it by incuriously. But 
about June it puts forth its power, and from the cushion of pale leaves 
there springs a strong pink stem, which rises upward for a while, and then 
comes down and breaks into a shower of snow-white blossoms. Far away 
the splendour gleams, hanging, like a plume of ostrich-feathers, from the 
roof of rock, waving to the wind, or stooping down to touch the water of 
the mountain stream that dashes it with dew. The snow at evening, 
glaring with a sunset flush, is not more rosy pure than this cascade of 
pendent blossoms. It loves to be alone—inaccessible ledges, chasms 
where winds combat, or moist caverns overarched near thundering falls, 
are the places that it seeks. I will not compare it to a spirit of the 
mountains or to a proud lovely soul, for such comparisons desecrate the 
simplicity of nature, and no simile can add a glory to the flower. It 
seems to have a conscious life of its own, so large and glorious it is, so 
sensitive to every breath of air, so nobly placed upon its bending stem, so 
gorgeous in its solitude. I first saw it years ago on the Simplon, feather- 
ing the drizzling crags above Isella. Then we found it near Baveno, in a 
crack of sombre cliff beneath the mines. The other day we cut an armful 
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opposite Varallo, by the Sesia, and then felt like murderers ; it was so sad 
to hold in our hands the triumph of those many patient months, the full 
expansive life of the flower, the splendour visible from valleys and hillsides, 
the defenceless creature which had done its best to make the gloomy places 
of the Alps most beautiful. 

After passing many weeks among the high Alps it is a great pleasure 
to descend into the plains. The sunset, and sunrise, and the stars of 
Lombardy, its level horizons and vague misty distances, are a source of 
absolute relief after the narrow skies and embarrassed prospects of a 
mountain valley. Nor are the Alps themselves ever more imposing than 
when seen from Milan or the terrace of Novara, with a foreground of 
Italian corn-fields and old city towers, and rice-grounds golden green 
beneath a Lombard sun. Half-veiled by clouds the mountains rise like 
visionary fortress walls of a celestial city—unapproachable, beyond the 
range of mortal feet. But those who know by old experience what friendly 
chalets, and cool meadows, and clear streams are hidden in their folds and 
valleys, send forth fond thoughts and messages, like carrier-pigeons, from 
the marble parapets of Milan, crying, ‘‘ Before another sun has set I too 
shall rest beneath the shadow of their pines!” It is in truth not more 
than a day's journey from Milan to the brink of snow at Macugnaga. But 
very sad it is to leave the Alps, to stand upon the terraces of Berne and waft 
our ineffectual farewells. The unsympathizing Aar rushes beneath; and 
the snow-peaks, whom we love like friends, abide untroubled by the 
coming and the going of the world. The clouds drift over them—the 
sunset warms them with a fiery kiss. Night comes, and we are hurried 
far away to wake upon the shores of unfamiliar Seine, remembering, with 
a pang of jealous passion, that the flowers on Alpine meadows are still 
blooming, and the rivulets still flowing with a ceaseless song, while Paris 
shops are all we see, and all we hear is the dull clatter of a Paris crowd. 
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Culture und its Enemies.* 
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In one of his speeches last year, or the year before last, that famous liberal, 
Mr. Bright, took occasion to have a fling at the friends and preachers of 
culture. ‘‘ People who talk about what they call culture!” said he, con- 
temptuously ; ‘‘ by which they mean a smattering of the two dead languages 
of Greek and Latin.’”’ And he went on to remark, in a strain with which 
modern speakers and writers have made us very familiar, how poor a thing 
this culture is, how little good it can do to the world, and how absurd it is 
for its possessors to set much store by it. And the other day a younger 
liberal than Mr. Bright, one of a school whose mission it is to bring into 
order and system that body of truth which the earlier liberals merely 
touched the outside of, a member of this university, and a very clever writer, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, developed, in the systematic and stringent manner 
of his school, the thesis which Mr. Bright had propounded in only general 
terms. ‘‘ Perhaps the very silliest cant of the day,” said Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, ‘‘is the cant about culture. Culture is a desirable quality in a 
critic of new books, and sits well on a possessor of belles lettres; but as 
applied to politics, it means simply a turn for small fault-finding, love of 
selfish ease, and indecision in action. The man of culture is in politics 
one of the poorest mortals alive. For simple pedantry and want of good 
sense no man is his equal. No assumption is too unreal, no end is too 
unpractical for him. But the active exercise of politics requires common- 
sense, sympathy, trust, resolution and enthusiasm, qualities which your 
man of culture has carefully rooted up, lest they damage the delicacy of 
his critical olfactories. Perhaps they are the only class of responsible 
beings in the community who cannot with safety be entrusted with power.” 
Now for my part I do not wish to see men of culture asking to be entrusted 
with power ; and, indeed, I have freely said, that in my opinion the speech 
most proper, at present, fora man of culture to make to a body of his 
fellow-countrymen who get him into a committee-room, is Socrates’s, 
Know thyself ; and that is not a speech to be made by men wanting to be 
entrusted with power. For this very indifference to direct political action 
I have been taken to task by the Daily Telegraph, coupled, by a strange 
perversity of fate, with just that very one of the Hebrew prophets whose 
style I admire the least, and called ‘‘ an elegant Jeremiah.”’ It is because 
I say (to use the words which the Daily Telegraph puts in my mouth) :— 
‘** You mustn’t make a fuss because you have no vote—that is vulgarity ; 
you mustn’t hold big meetings to agitate for reform bills and to repeal corn 
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laws—that is the very height of vulgarity,”"—it is for this reason that I am 
called, sometimes an elegant Jeremiah, sometimes a spurious Jeremiah, a 
Jeremiah about the reality of whose mission the writer in the Daily Tele- 
graph has his doubts. It is evident, therefore, that I have so taken my 
line as not to be exposed to the whole brunt of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
censure. Still, I have often spoken in praise of culture ; I have striver to 
make my whole passage in this chair serve the interests of culture; I take 
culture to be something a. great deal more than what Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and others call it,—‘‘a desirable quality in a critic of new 
books.” Nay, even though to a certain extent I am disposed to agree with 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, that men of culture are just the class of responsible 
beings in this community of ours who cannot properly, at present, be 
entrusted with power, I am not sure that I do not think this the fault of 
our community rather than of the men of culture. In short, although, like 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Frederic Harrison, and the editor of the Daily Tele- 
graph, and a large body of valued friends of mine, I am a liberal, yet I am 
a liberal tempered by experience, reflection, and renouncement, and I am, 
above all, a believer in culture. Therefore, as this is the last time that I 
shall have an opportunity of speaking from this place, I propose to take the 
occasion for inquiring, in the simple unsystematic way which best suits 
both my taste and my powers, what culture really is, what good it can do, 
what is our own special need of it; and I shall try to find some plain 
grounds on which a faith in culture,—both my own faith in it and the faith 
of others,—may rest securely. 

The disparagers of culture make its motive curiosity; sometimes, 
indeed, they make its motive mere exclusiveness and vanity. The culture 
which is supposed to plume itself on a smattering of Greek and Latin is a 
culture which is begotten by nothing so intellectual as curiosity; it is 
valued either out of sheer vanity and ignorance, or else as an engine of 
social and class distinction, separating its holder, like a badge or title, from 
other people who have not got it. No serious man would call this culture, 
or attach any value to it, as culture, at all. To find the real ground for the 
very differing estimate which serious people will set upon culture, we must 
find some motive for culture in the terms of which may lie a real ambiguity ; 
and such a motive the word curiosity gives us. I have before now pointed 
out that in English we do not, like the foreigners, use this word in a good 
sense as well as in a bad sense: with us the word is always used in a 
somewhat disapproving sense; a liberal and intelligent eagerness about 
the things of the mind may be meant by a foreigner when he speaks 
of curiosity, but with us the word always conveys a certain notion of 
frivolous and unedifying activity. In the Quarterly Review, some -little 
time ago, was an estimate of the celebrated French critic, Monsieur Sainte 
Beuve, and a very inadequate estimate it, in my judgment, was; its 
inadequacy consisting chiefly in this, that in our English way it left out of 
sight the double sense really involved in the word curiosity, thinking enough 
was said to stamp Monsieur Sainte Beuve with blame if it was said that he 
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was impelled in his operations as a critic by curiosity, and omitting either 
to perceive that Monsieur Sainte Beuve himself, and many other people 
with him, would consider that this was praiseworthy and not blameworthy, 
or to point out why it is really worthy of blame and not of praise. For as 
there is a curiosity about intellectual matters which is futile, and merely a 
disease, so there is certainly a curiosity,—a desire for the things of the 
mind simply for their own sakes and for the pleasure of seeing them as 
they are,—which is, in an intelligent being, natural and laudable. Nay, 
and the very desire to see things as they are implies a balance and regula- 
tion of mind which is not often attained without fruitful effort, and which 
is the very opposite of the blind and diseased impulse of mind which is 
what we mean to blame when we blame curiosity. 

Montesquieu says :—‘“ The first motive which ought to impel us to 
study is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature, and to render 
an intelligent being yet more intelligent.” This is the true ground to 
assign for the genuine scientific passion, however manifested, and for 
culture, viewed simply as a fruit of this passion ; and it is a worthy ground, 
though we let the term curiosity stand to describe it. But there is of 
culture another view, in which not solely the scientific passion, the sheer 
desire to see things as they are, natural and proper in an intelligent being, 
appears as the ground of it ; a view in which all the love of our neighbour, 
the impulses towards action, help, and beneficence, the desire for stopping 
human error, clearing human confusion, and diminishing the sum of 
human misery, the noble aspiration to leave the world better and happier 
than we found it—motives eminently such as are called social—come in as 
part of the grounds of culture, and the main and primary part. Culture 
is then properly described not as having its origin in curiosity, but as 
having its origin in the love of perfection ; it is a study of perfection. It 
moves by the force, not merely or primarily of the scientific passion for 
pure knowledge, but also of the moral and social passion for doing good. 
As, in the first view of it, we took for its worthy motto Montesquieu’s words : 
‘* To render an intelligent being yet more intelligent!” so, in the second 
view of it, there is no better motto which it can take than these words of 
Bishop Wilson : ‘‘ To make reason and the will of God prevail!’’ Only, 
whereas the passion for doing good is apt to be overhasty in determining 
what reason and the will of God say, because its turn is for acting rather 
than thinking, and it wants to be beginning to act; and whereas it is apt 
to take its own conceptions, proceeding from its own state of development 
and sharing in all the imperfections and immaturities of this, for a basis of 
action ; what distinguishes culture is that it is possessed by the scientific 
passion, as well as by the passion of doing good; that it has worthy 
notions of reason and the will of God, and does not readily suffer its own 
crude conceptions to substitute themselves for them; and that, knowing 
that no action or institution can be salutary and stable which are not based 
on reason and the will of God, it is not so bent on acting and instituting, 
even with the great aim of diminishing human error and misery ever before 
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its thoughts, but that it can remember that acting and instituting are of 
little use, unless we know how and what we ought to act and to institute. 

This culture is more interesting and more far-reaching than the 
other, which is founded solely on the scientific passion for knowing. 
But it needs times of faith and ardour, times when the intellectual 
horizon is opening and widening all round us, to flourish in. And 
is not the close and bounded intellectual horizon within which we 
have long lived and moved now lifting up, and are not new lights finding 
free passage to shine in upon us? For a long time there was no passage 
for them to make their way in upon us, and then it was of no use to think 
of adapting the world’s action to them. Where was the hope of making 
reason and the will of God prevail among people who had a routine which 
they had christened reason and the will of God, in which they were 
inextricably bound, and beyond which they had no power of looking? But 
now the iron force of adhesion to the old routine—social, political, reli- 
gious—has wonderfully yielded ; the iron force of exclusion of all which is 
new has wonderfully yielded; the danger now is, not that people should 
obstinately refuse to allow anything but their old routine to pass for reason 
and the will of God, but either that they should allow some novelty or 
other to pass for these too easily, or else that they should underrate the 
importance of them altogether, and think it enough to follow action for its 
own sake, without troubling themselves to make reason and the will of 
God prevail in it. Now, then, is the moment for culture to be of service, 
culture which believes in making reason and the will of God prevail, believes 
in perfection, is the study and pursuit of perfection, and is no longer 
debarred, by a rigid invincible exclusion of whatever is new, from getting 
acceptance for its ideas, simply because they are new. 

The moment this view of culture is seized, the moment it is regarded 
not solely as the endeavour to see things as they are, to draw towards a 
knowledge of the universal order which seems to be intended and aimed at 
in the world, and which it is a man’s happiness to go along with or his 
misery to go counter to, to learn, in short, the will of God,—the moment, 
I say, culture is considered not as the endeavour to merely see and learn 
this, but as the endeavour, also, to make it prevail, the moral, social, and 
beneficent character of culture becomes manifest. The mere endeavour to 
see and learn it for our own personal satisfaction is indeed a commence- 
ment for making it prevail, a preparing the way for it, which always serves 
this, and is wrongly, therefore, stamped with blame absolutely in itself, 
and not only in its caricature and degeneration; but perhaps it has got 
stamped with blame, and disparaged with the dubious title of curiosity, 
because in comparison with this wider endeavour of such great and plain 
utility it looks selfish, petty, and unprofitable. 

And religion, the greatest and most important of the efforts by which 
the human race has manifested its impulse to perfect itself—religion, that 
voice of the deepest human experience, does not only enjoin and sanction 
the aim which is the great aim of culture, the aim of setting ourselves to 
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ascertain what perfection is and to make it prevail, but also, in determining 
generally in what human perfection consists, religion comes to a conclusion 
identical with that which culture—seeking the determination of this question 
through all the voices of human experience which have been heard upon it, 
art, science, poetry, philosophy, history, as well as religion, in order to give a 
greater fulness and certainty to its solution—likewise reaches. Religion 
says: The kingdom of God is within you; and culture, in like manner, 
places human perfection in an internal condition, in the growth and pre- 
dominance of our humanity proper, as distinguished from our animality, 
in the ever-increasing efficaciousness and in the general harmonious 
expansion of those gifts of thought and feeling which make the peculiar 
dignity, wealth, and happiness of human nature. As I have said on a 
former occasion : ‘ It is in making endless additions to itself, in the endless 
expansion of its powers, in endless growth in wisdom and beauty, that the 
spirit of the human race finds its ideal. To reach this ideal culture is an 
indispensable aid, and that is the true value of culture.” Not a having 
and a resting, but a growing and a becoming, is the character of perfection 
as culture conceives it; and here, too, it coincides with religion. And 
because men are all members of one great whole, and the sympathy 
which is in human nature will not allow one member to be indifferent 
to the rest, or to have a perfect welfare independent of the rest, the 
expansion of our humanity, to suit the idea of perfection which culture 
forms, must be a general expansion. Perfection, as culture conceives it, 
is not possible while the individual remains isolated: the individual is 
obliged, under pain of being stunted and enfeebled in his own development 
if he disobeys, to carry others along with him in his march towards 
perfection, to be continually doing all he can to enlarge and increase the 
volume of the human stream sweeping thitherward ; and here, once more, 
it lays on us the same obligation as religion. Finally, perfection—as 
culture, from a thorough disinterested study of human nature and human 
experience, learns to conceive it—is an harmonious expansion of all the 
powers which make the beauty and worth of human nature, and is not con- 
sistent with the over-development of any one power at the expense of the 
rest. Here it goes beyond religion, as religion is generally conceived by us. 

If culture, then, is a study of perfection, and of harmonious perfection, 
generai perfection, and perfection which consists in becoming something 
rather than in having something, in an inward condition of tho mind and 
spirit, not in an outward set of circumstances,—it is clear that cu)‘ure, 
instead of being the frivolous and useless thing which Mr. Brighi, and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, and many other liberals suppose, has 1 very 
important function to fulfil for mankind. And this function is particularly 
important in our modern world, of which the whole civilization is, to a 
much greater degree than the civilization of Greece and Rome, mechanical 
and external, and tends constantly to become more so. But above all in 
our own country has culture a weighty part to perform, because here that 
mechanical character, which civilization tends to take everywhere, is shown 
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in the most eminent degree. Indeed nearly all the characters of perfection, 
as culture teaches us to fix them, meet in this country with some powerful 
tendency which thwarts them and sets them at defiance. The idea of 
perfection as an inward condition of the mind and spirit is at variance 
with the mechanical and material civilization in esteem with us, and no- 
where, as I have said, so much in esteem as with us. The idea of perfection 
as a general expansion of the human family is at variance with our strong 
individualism, our hatred of all limits to the unrestrained swing of the 
individual’s personality, our maxim of “every man for himself.” The 
idea of perfection as an harmonious expansion of human nature is at variance 
with our want of flexibility, with our inaptitude for seeing more than one 
side of a thing, with cur intense energetic absorption in the particular pur- 
suit we happen to be following. So culture has a rough task to do in this 
country ; and its preachers have, and are likely long to have, a hard time 
of it, and they will much oftener be regarded, for a great while to come, as 
elegant or spurious Jeremiahs, than as friends and benefactors. That, 
however, will not prevent their doing in the end good service if they 
persevere ; and meanwhile, the mode of action they have to pursue, and 
the sort of habits they must fight against, may be made quite clear to any 
one who will look at the matter attentively and dispassionately. 

Faith in machinery is, I said, our besetting danger ; often in machinery 
most absurdly disproportioned to the end which this machinery, if it is to 
do any good at all, is to serve; but always in machinery, as if it hada 
value in and for itself. What is freedom but machinery ? what is popula- 
tion but machinery ? what is coal but machinery ? what are railroads but 
machinery ? what is wealth but machinery? what are religious organiza- 
tions but machinery? Now almost every voice in England is accustomed 
to speak of these things as if they were precious ends in themselves, and 
therefore had some of the characters of perfection indisputably joined to 
them. Ihave once before noticed Mr. Roebuck’s stock argument for 
proving the greatness and happiness of England as she is, and for quite 
stopping the mouths of all gainsayers. Mr. Roebuck is never weary of 
reiterating this argument of his, so I do not know why I should be weary of 
noticing it. ‘* May not every man in England say what he likes ? ’—Mr. 
Roebuck perpetually asks ; and that, he thinks, is quite sufficient, and 
when every man may say what he likes, our aspirations ought to be 
satisfied. But the aspirations of culture, which is the study of perfection, 
are not satisfied, unless what men say, when they may say what they like, 
is worth saying,—has good in it, and more good than bad. In the same 
way The Times, replying to some foreign strictures on the dress, looks, and 
behaviour of the English abroad, urges that the English ideal is that every one 
should be free to do and to look just as he likes. But culture indefatigably 
tries, not to make what each raw person may like the rule by which he 
fashions himself; but to draw ever nearer to a sense of what is indeed 
beautiful, graceful, and becoming, and ‘to get the raw person to like that. 


In the same way with respect to railroads and coal. Every one must 
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have observed the strange language current during the late discussions as 
to the possible failure of our supplies of coal. Our coal, thousands of 
people were saying, is the real basis of our national greatness; if our coal 
runs short, there is an end of the greatness of England. But what is 
greatness ?—culture makes us ask. Greatness is a spiritual condition worthy 
to excite love, interest, and admiration ; and the outward proof of possess- 
ing greatness is that we excite love, interest, and admiration. If England 
were swallowed up by the sea to-morrow, which, a hundred years hence, 
would most excite the love, interest, and admiration of mankind,—would 
most, therefore, shew the evidences of having possessed greatness,—the 
England of the last twenty years, or the England of Elizabeth, of a time of 
splendid spiritual effort, but when our coal, and our industrial operations 
depending on coal, were very little developed? Well then, what an 
unsound habit of mind it must be which makes us talk of things like coal 
or iron as constituting the greatness of England, and how salutary a 
friend is culture, bent on seeing things as they are and on fixing standards 
of perfection that are real! 

Wealth, again, that end to which our prodigious works for material 
advantage are directed,—the commonest of commonplaces tells us how 
men are dlways apt to regard wealth as a precious end in itself; and 
certainly they have never been so apt thus to regard it as they are in 
England at the present time. Never did people believe anything more 
firmly than nine Englishmen out of ten at the present day believe that 
our greatness and welfare are proved by our being so very rich. Now, 
the use of culture is that it helps us, by means of its spiritual standard of 
perfection, to regard wealth as but machinery, and not only to say as a 
matter of words that we regard wealth as but machinery, but really to 
perceive and feel that it is so. If it were not for this purging effect 
wrought upon our minds by culture, the whole world, the future as well 
as the present, would inevitably belong to the Philistines. The people 
who believe most that our greatness and welfare are proved by our 
being very rich, and who most give their lives and thoughts to becoming 
rich, are just the very people whom we call the Philistines. Culture says: 
‘¢ Consider these people, then, their way of life, their habits, their manners, 
the very tones of their voice; look at them attentively; observe the 
literature they read, the things which give them pleasure, the words 
which come forth out of their mouths, the thoughts which make the 
furniture of their minds; would any amount of wealth be worth having 
with the condition that one was to become just like these people by 
having it?” And thus culture begets a dissatisfaction which is of the 
highest possible value in stemming the common tide of men’s thoughts in 
a wealthy and industrial community, and which saves the future, as one 
may hope, from being vulgarized, even if it cannot save the present. 

Population, again, and bodily health and vigour, are things which are 
nowhere treated in such an unintelligent, misleading, exaggerated way as 
in England. Both are really machinery ; yet how many people all around 
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us do we see rest in them and fail to look beyond them! Why, I have 
heard people, fresh from reading certain articles of The Times on the 
Registrar-General’s returns of marriages and births in this country, who 
would talk of large families in quite a solemn strain, as if they had some- 
thing in itself beautiful, elevating, and meritorious in them; as if the 
British Philistine would have only to present himself before the Great 
Judge with his twelve children, in order to be received among the sheep 
as a matter of right! Bodily health and vigour, it may be said, are not 
to be classed with wealth and population as mere machinery ; they have a 
more real and essential value. True; but only as they are more inti- 
mately connected with a perfect spiritual condition than wealth or popula- 
tion are. The moment we disjoin them from the idea of a perfect 
spiritual condition, and pursue them, as we do pursue them, for their own 
sake and as ends in themselves, our worship of them becomes as mere 
worship of machinery, as our worship of wealth or population, and as 
unintelligent and vulgarizing a worship as that is. Every one with any- 
thing like an adequate idea of human perfection has distinctly marked 
this subordination to higher and spiritual ends of the cultivation of bodily 
vigour and activity. ‘‘ Bodily exercise profiteth little ; but godliness is 
profitable unto all things,” says the author of the Epistle to Timothy. 
And the utilitarian Franklin says just as explicitly :—‘‘ Eat and drink 
such an exact quantity as suits the constitution of thy body, in reference 
to the services of the mind.” But the point of view of culture, keeping the 
mark of human perfection simply and broadly in view, and not assigning 
to this perfection, as religion or utilitarianism assign to it, a special and 
limited character,—this point of view, I say, of culture, is best given by 
these words of Epictetus :—‘‘ It is a sign of dgvia,’ says he,—that is, of a 
nature not finely tempered,—‘‘to give yourselves up to things which 
relate to the body ; to make, for instance, a great fuss about exercise, a 
great fuss about eating, a great fuss about drinking, a great fuss about 
walking, a great fuss ahout riding. All these things ought to be done 
merely by the way: the formation of the spirit and character must be our 
real concern.’ This is admirable; and, indeed, the Greek words d¢via, 
edguta, & finely tempered nature, a coarsely tempered nature, give exactly 
the notion of perfection as culture brings us to conceive of it : a perfection 
in which the characters of beauty and intelligence are both present, which 
unites ‘the two noblest of things,” as Swift who of one of the two 
at any rate, had himself all too little, most happily calls them in his 
Battle of the Books,—* the two noblest of things, sweetness and light.” 
The sidvic is the man who tends towards sweetness and light; the dgvijc 
is precisely our Philistine. The immense spiritual significance of the Greeks 
is due to their having been inspired with this central and happy idea of 
the essential character of human perfection ; and Mr. Bright’s miscon- 
ception of culture, as a smattering of Greek and Latin, comes itself, after 
all, from this wonderful significance of the Greeks having affected the very 
machinery of our education, and it is in itself a kind of homage to it. 
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It is by thus making sweetness and light to be characters of perfection, 
that culture is of like spirit with poetry, follows one law with poetry. I 
have called religion a more important manifestation of human nature than 
poetry, because it has worked on a broader scale for perfection, and with 
greater masses of men. But the idea of beauty and of a human nature 
perfect on all its sides, which is the dominant idea of poetry, is a true and 
invaluable idea, though it has not yet had the success that the idea of 
conquering the obvious faults of our animality, and of a human nature 
perfect on the moral side, which is the dominant idea of religion, has been 
enabled to have ; and it is destined, adding to itself the religious idea of 
a devout energy, to transform and govern the other. The best art and 
poetry of the Greeks, in which religion and poetry are one, in which the 
idea of beauty and of a human nature perfect on all sides adds to itself a 
religious and devout energy, and works in the strength of that, is on this 
account of such surpassing interest and instructiveness for us, though it 
was,—as, having regard to the human race in general, and, indeed, having 
regard to the Greeks themselves, we must own,—a premature attempt, an 
attempt which for success needed the moral and religious fibre in humanity 
to be more braced and developed than it had yet been. But Greece did not 
err in having the idea of beauty, harmony, and complete human perfection 
so present and paramount; it is impossible to have this idea too present 
and paramount ; only the moral fibre must be braced too. And we, because 
we have braced the moral fibre, are not on that account in the right way, 
if at the same time the idea of beauty, harmony, and complete human 
perfection is wanting or misapprehended amongst us, and evidently it is 
wanting or misapprehended at present. And when we rely as we do on 
our religious organizations, which in themselves do not and cannot give us 
this idea, and think we have done enough if we make them spread and pre- 
vail, then, I say, we fall into our common fault of overvaluing machinery. 

Nothing is more common than for people to confound the inward peace 
and satisfaction which follows the subduing of the most obvious faults of 
our animality with what I may call absolute inward peace and satisfaction 
—the peace and satisfaction which are reached as we draw near to complete 
spiritual perfection, and not merely to moral perfection, or rather to 
relative moral perfection. And no people in the world have done more 
and struggled more to attain this relative moral perfection than our English 
race has ; for no people in the world has the command to resist the Devil, 
to overcome the Wicked One, in the nearest and most obvious sense of those 
words, had such a pressing force and reality. And we have had our reward, 
not only in the great worldly prosperity which our obedience to this 
command has brought us, but also, and far more, in great inward peace 
and satisfaction. But to me nothing is more pathetic than to see people, 
on the strength of the inward peace and satisfaction which their rudi- 
mentary efforts towards perfection have brought them, use concerning 
their incomplete perfection and the religious organizations within which 
they have found it, language which properly applies only to complete 
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perfection, and is a far-off echo of the human soul’s prophecy of it. 
Religion itself supplies in abundance this grand language which is really 
the severest criticism of such an incomplete perfection as alone we have 
yet reached through our religious organizations. 

The impulse of the English race towards moral development 
and self-conquest has nowhere so powerfully manifested itself as in 
Puritanism ; nowhere has Puritanism found so adequate an expression 
as in the religious organization of the Independents. The modern 
Independents have a newspaper, the Nonconformist, written with great 
sincerity and ability, which serves as their organ. The motto, the 
standard, the profession of faith which this organ of theirs carries aloft, 
is: “‘ The dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion.” There is sweetness and light, and an ideal of complete 
harmonious human perfection! One need not go to culture and poetry 
to find language to judge it. Religion, with its instinct for perfection, 
supplies language to judge it: ‘‘ Finally, be of one mind, united in feeling,” 
says St. Peter. There is an ideal which judges the Puritan ideal !—‘ The 
dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion.”’ 
And religious organizations like this are what people believe in, rest in, 
would give their lives for! Such, I say, is the wonderful virtue of even 
the beginnings of perfection, of having conquered even the first faults of 
our animality, that the religious organization which has helped us to do it 
can seem to us something precious, salutary, and to be propagated, ever 
when it wears such a brand of imperfection on its forehead as this. And 
men have got such a habit of giving to the language of religion a special 
application, of making it a mere jargon, that for the condemnation which 
religion itself passes on the shortcomings of their religious organizations 
they have no ear; they are sure to cheat themselves and to explain this 
condemnation away. They can only be reached by the criticism which 
culture, like poetry, speaking a language not to be sophisticated, and 
resolutely testing these organizations by the ideal of a human perfection 
complete on all sides, applies to them. 

But men of culture and poetry, it will be said, are again and again 
failing, and failing conspicuously, in the necessary first stage to perfection, 
in the subduing of the great obvious faults of our animality, which it is the 
glory of these religious organizations to have helped us to subdue. True, 
they do often so fail: they have often had neither the virtues nor the 
faults of the Puritan ; it has been one of their dangers that they so felt 
the Puritan’s faults that they too much neglected the practice of his virtues. 
I will not, however, exculpate them at the Puritan’s expense; they have 
often failed in morality, and morality is indispensable ; they have been 
punished for their failure, as the Puritan has been rewarded for his 
performance. They have been punished wherein they erred; but their 
ideal of beauty and sweetness and light, and a human nature complete on 
all its sides, remains the true ideal of perfection still ; just as the Puritan’s 
ideal of perfection remains narrow and inadequate, although for what he 
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did well he has been abundantly rewarded. Notwithstanding the mighty 
results of the Pilgrim Fathers’ voyage, they and their standard of per- 
. fection are rightly judged when we figure to ourselves Shakspeare or Virgil-— 
souls in whom sweetness and light, and all that in human nature is most 
humane, were eminent—accompanying them on their voyage, and think 
what intolerable company Shakspeare and Virgil would have found them! 
In the same way let us judge the religious organizations which we see all 
round us. Do not let us deny the good and the happiness which they 
have accomplished ; but do not let us fail to see clearly that their idea of; 
human perfection is narrow and inadequate, and that the dissidence of; 
Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion will never bring 
humanity to its true goal. As I said with regard to wealth,—let us look at 
the life of those who live in and for it;—so I say with regard to the 
religious organizations. Look at the life imaged in such a newspaper as 
the Nonconformist ;—a life of jealousy of the Establishment, disputes, 
tea-meetings, openings of chapels, sermons; and then think of it as an 
ideal of a human life completing itself on all sides, and aspiring with all 

its organs after sweetness, light, and perfection ! 

Another newspaper, representing, like the Nonconformist, one of the 
religious organizations of this country, was, a few days ago, giving an account 
of the crowd at Epsom on the Derby day, and of all the vice and hideousness 
which was to be seen in that crowd ; and then the writer turned suddenly 
round upon Professor Huxley, and assed him how he proposed to cure all 
this vice and hideousness without religion. I confess I felt disposed to ask 
the asker this question: And how do you propose to cure it, with such a 
religion as yours ? Howis the ideal of a life so unlovely, so unattractive, so 
narrow, so far removed from a true and satisfying ideal of human perfection, 
as is the life of your religious organization as you yourself image it, to con- 
quer and transform all this vice and hideousness ? Indeed, the strongest 
plea for the study of perfection as pursued by culture, the clearest proof of 
the actual inadequacy of the idea of perfection held by the religious organi- 
zations,—expressing, as I have said, the most wide-spread effort which the 
human race has yet made after perfection,—is to be found in the state of: 
our life and society with these in possession of it, and having been in 
possession of it I know not how many years. We are all of us enrolled in 
some religious organization or other ; we all call ourselves, in the sublime 
and aspiring language of religion which I have before noticed, children of 
God. Children of God—it is an immense pretension !—and how are 
we to justify it? By the works which we do, and the words which we 
speak? And the work which we collective children of God do, our grand 
centre of life, our city, is London! London, with its unutterable external 
hideousness, and its internal canker of publicé egestas, privatim opulentia,— 
to use the words which Sallust puts into Cato’s mouth about Rome,— 
unequalled in the world! The word which we children of God speak, the 
voice which most hits our collective thought, the newspaper with the largest 
circulation in England, nay, with the largest circulation in the whole world, is 
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the Daily Telegraph! I say, that when our religious organizations,—which I 
admit to express the most considerable effort after perfection that our race 
has yet made—land us in no better result than this, it is high time to 
examine carefully their idea of perfection, to see whether it does not leave 
out of account sides and forces of human nature which we might turn to 
great use ; whether it would not be more operative if it were more complete. 
And I say that the English reliance on our religious organizations and on 
their ideas of human perfection just as they stand, is like our reliance on 
freedom, on muscular Christianity, on population, on coal, on wealth,— 
mere belief in machinery and unfruitful ; and is wholesomely counteracted 
by culture bent on seeing things as they are, and on drawing the human 
race onwards to a more complete perfection. 

Culture, however, shows its single-minded love of perfection, its desire 
simply to make reason and the will of God prevail, its freedom from 
fanaticism, by its attitude towards all this machinery, even while it insists 
that it is machinery. Fanatics, seeing the mischief men do themselves by 
their blind belief in some machinery or other,—whether it is wealth and 
industrialism, or whether it is the cultivation of bodily strength and activity, 
or whether it is a political organization, or whether it is a religious organi- 
zation,—oppose with might and main the tendency to this or that political 
and religious organization, or to games and athletic exercises, or to wealth 
and industrialism, and try violently to stop it. But the flexibility which 
sweetness and light give, and which is one of the rewards of culture 
pursued in good faith, enables a man to see that a tendency may be 
necessary, and as a preparation for something in the future, salutary, and 
yet that the generations or individuals who obey this tendency are sacrificed 
io it, that they fall short of the hope of perfection by following it ; and that 
its mischiefs are to be criticised, lest it should take too firma hold and 
last after it has served its purpose. Mr. Gladstone well pointed out, in a 
speech at Paris, and others have pointed out the same thing, how neces- 
sary is the present great movement towards wealth and industrialism, in 
order to lay broad foundations of material well-being for the society of the 
future. The worst of these justifications is, that they are generally addressed 
to the very people engaged, body and soul, in the movement in question ; at 
all events, that they are always seized with the greatest avidity by these 
people, and taken by them as quite justifying their life, and that thus they 
tend to harden them in their sins. Culture admits the necessity of the 
movement towards fortune-making and exaggerated industrialism, readily 
aljows that the future may derive benefit from it; but insists, at the same 
time, that the passing generations of industrialists—forming, for the most 
part, the stout main body of Philistinism—are sacrificed to it. In the same 
way, the result of all the games and sports which occupy the passing 
generation of boys and young men may be the establishment of a better 
and sounder physical type for the future to work with. Culture does not 
set itself against the games and sports; it congratulates the future, and 
hopes it will make a good use of its improved physical basis ; but it points 
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out that our passing generation of boys and young men are sacrificed. 
Puritanism was necessary to develop the moral fibre of the English race, 
Noronformity to break the yoke of ecclesiastical domination over men’s 
minds and to prepare the way for freedom of thought in the distant future ; 
still, culture points out that the harmonious perfection of generations of 
Puritans and Nonconformists have been in consequence sacrificed. Freedom 
of speech is necessary for the society of the future, but the young lions 
of the Daily Telegraph in the meanwhile are sacrificed. A voice for every 
man in his country’s government is necessary for the society of the future, 
but meanwhile Mr. Beales and Mr. Bradlaugh are sacrificed. 

We in Oxford, brought up amidst beauty and sweetness, have not failed 
to seize the iruth that beauty and sweetness are essential characters of a 
complete human perfection. When I insist on this truth, I am all in the 
faith and tradition of Oxford. I say boldly that this our sentiment for 
beauty and sweetness, our sentiment against hideousness and rawness, has 
been at the bottom of our attachment to so many beaten causes, of our 
opposition to so many triumphant movements. And the sentiment is true, 
.and has never been wholly defeated, and has shown its power even in its 
defeat. We have not won our political battles, we have not carried our 
‘main points, we have not stopped our adversaries’ advance ; but we have 
told silently upon the mind of the country, we have prepared currents of 
feeling which sap our adversaries’ position when it seems gained, we have 
kept up our own communications with the future. Look at the course of 
the great movement which shook this place to its centre some thirty years 
ago! It was directed, as any one who reads Dr. Newman’s Apology may 
see, against what in one word may be called “liberalism.” Liberalism pre- 
vailed ; it was the appointed force to do the work of the hour; it was 
necessary, it was inevitable that it should prevail. The Oxford movement 
was broken, it failed ; our wrecks are scattered on every shore :— 


Quz regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ? 


And what was this liberalism, as Dr. Newman saw it, and as it really broke 
the Oxford movement? It was the great middle-class liberalism, which 
had for the cardinal points of its belief the Reform Bill of 1832, and local 
self-government, in politics; in the social sphere, free-trade, unrestricted 
competition, and the making of large industrial fortunes ; in the religious 
sphere, the dissidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion. I do not say that other and more intelligent forces than this 
were not opposed to the Oxford movement: but this was the force whigh 
really beat it; this was the force which Dr. Newman felt himself fighting 
with ; this was the force which till only the other day seemed to be the 
paramount force in this country, and to be in possession of the future ; this 
was the force whose achievements fill Mr. Lowe with such inexpressible 
admiration, and whose rule he is so horror-struck to see threatened. And 
where is this great force of Philistinism now ? It is thrust into the second 
rank, it is become a power of yesterday, it has lost the future. A new 
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power has suddenly appeared, a power which it is impossible yet to judge 
fully, but which is certainly a wholly different force from middle-class 
liberalism ; different in its cardinal points of belief, different in its tenden- 
cies in every sphere. It loves and admires neither the legislation of 
middle-class Parliaments, nor the local self-government of middle-class 
vestries, nor the unrestricted competition of middle-class industrialists, nor 
the dissidence of middle-class dissent and the Protestantism of middle-class 
Protestant religion. Iam not now praising this new force, or saying that 
its own ideals are better; all I say is, that they are wholly different. And 
who will estimate how much the currents of feeling created by Dr. Newman’s 
movement, the keen desire for beauty and sweetness which it nourished, 
the deep aversion it manifested to the hardness and vulgarity of middle- 
class liberalism, the strong light it turned on the hideous and grotesque 
illusions of middle-class Protestantism,—who will estimate how much all 
these contributed to swell the tide of secret dissatisfaction which has mined 
the ground under the self-confident liberalism of the last thirty years, and 
has prepared the way for its sudden collapse and supersession ? It is in this 
manner that the sentiment of Oxford for beauty and sweetness conquers, 
and in this manner may it long continue to conquer ! 

In this manner it works to the same end as culture, and there is plenty 
of work for it yet to do. I have said that the new and more democratic 
force which is now superseding our old middle-class liberalism cannot yet 
be rightly judged. It has its main tendencies still to form: we hear 
promises of its giving us administrative reform, law reform, reform of 
education, and I know not what; but those promises come rather from its 
advocates, wishing to make « good plea for it and to justify it for supersed- 
ing middle-class liberalism, than from clear tendencies which it has itself 
yet developed. But meanwhile it has plenty of well-intentioned friends 
against whom culture may with advantage continue to uphold steadily its 
ideal of human perfection; that it is an inward spiritual activity, having 
for its characters increased sweetness, increased light, increased life, 
increased sympathy. Mr. Bright, who has a foot in both worlds, the 
world of middle-class liberalism and the world of democracy, but who 
brings most of his ideas from the world of middle-class liberalism in which 
he was bred, always inclines to inculcate that faith in machinery to which, 
as we have seen, Englishmen are so prone, and which has béen the bane of 
middle-class liberalism. He complains with a sorrowful indignation of 
people who “appear to have no proper estimate of the value of the 
franchise ;’’ he leads his disciples to believe,—what the Englishman is 
always too ready to believe,—that the having a vote, like the having a large 
family, or a large business, or large muscles, has in itself some edifying and 
perfecting effect upon human nature. Or else he cries out to the democracy, 
—‘‘ the men,”’ as he calls them, ‘‘ upon whose shoulders the greatness of 
England rests ’’—he cries out to them: ‘ See what you have done! I look 
over this country and see the cities you have built, the railroads you have 
made, the manufactures you have produced, the cargoes which freight the 
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ships of the greatest mercantile navy the world has ever seen! I see that 
you have converted by your labours what was once a wilderness, these 
islands, into a fruitful garden; I know that you have created this wealth, 
and are a nation whose name is a word of power throughout all the world.”’ 
Why, this is just the style of laudation with which Mr. Roebuck or Mr. 
Lowe debauch the minds of the middle classes, and make such Philistines of 
them. Itis the same fashion of teaching a man to value himself not on what 
he is, not on his progress in sweetness and light, but on the number of the 
railroads he has constructed, or the bigness of the tabernacle he has built. 
Only the middle classes are told they have done it all with their energy, 
self-reliance, and capital, and the democracy are told they have done it all 
with their hands and sinews. But teaching the democracy to put its trust 
in achievements of this kind is merely training them to be Philistines to 
take the place of the Philistines whom they are superseding; and they 
too, like the middle class, will be encouraged to sit down at the banquet of 
the future without having on a wedding garment, and nothing excellent can 
come from them. Those who know their besetting faults, those who have 
watched them and listened to them, or those who will read the excellent 
account recently given of them by one of themselves, the Journeyman 
Engineer, will agree that the idea which culture sets before us of perfection 
—an increased spiritual activity, having for its characters increased sweet- 
ness, increased light, increased life, increased sympathy—is an idea which 
the new democracy needs far more than the idea of the blessedness of the 
franchise or the wonderfulness of their own industrial performances. 

Other well-meaning friends of this new power are for leading it, not in 
the old ruts of middle-class Philistinism, but in ways which are naturally 
alluring to the feet of democracy, though in this country they are novel 
and untried ways. I may call them the ways of Jacobinism. Violent 
indignation with the past, abstract systems of renovation applied wholesale, 
a new doctrine drawn up in black and white for elaborating down to tke 
very smallest details a rational society for the future,—ihese are the ways 
of Jacobinism. Mr. Frederic Harrison and other disciples of Comte— 
one of them, Mr. Congreve, is an old acquaintance of mine, and I am glad 
to have an opportunity of publicly expressing my respect for his talents 
and character—are among the friends of democracy who are for leading it 
in paths of this kind. Mr. Frederic Harrison is very hostile to culture, 
and from a natural enough motive ; for culture is the eternal opponent of 
the two things which are the signal marks of Jacobinism,—its fierceness, 
and its addiction to an abstract system. A current in people’s minds sets 
towards new ideas; people are dissatisfied with their old narrow stock of 
Philistine ideas, Anglo-Saxon ideas, or any other; and some man, some 
Bentham or Comte, who has the real merit of: having early and strongly 
felt and helped the new current, but who brings plenty of narrownesses and 
mistakes of his own into his feeling and help of it, is credited with being the 
author of the whole current, the fit person to be entrusted with its regula- 
tion and to guide the human race. The excellent German historian of 
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the mythology of Rome, Preller, relating the introduction at Rome under 
the Tarquins of the worship of Apollo, the god of light, healing, and recon- 
ciliation, observes that it was not so much the Tarquins who brought 
to Rome the new worship of Apollo, as a current in the mind of the 
Roman people which set powerfully at that time towards a new worship of 
this kind, and away from the old run of Latin and Sabine religious ideas. 
In a similar way, culture is always assigning to the system-maker and the 
system a smaller share in the bent of human destiny than their friends like. 

Culture feels even a pleasure, a sense of an increased freedom and of 
an ampler future, by so doing. I remember when I was under the 
influence of a mind to which I feel the greatest obligations, the mind 
of a man who was the very incarnation of sanity and clear sense, a man 
the most considerable, it seems to me, whom America has yet produced, 
—Benjamin Franklin—I remember the relief with which, after long 
feeling the sway of Franklin’s imperturbable common-sense, I came upon 
a project of his for a new version of the Book of Job, to replace the old 
version, the style of which, says Franklin, has become obsolete, and 
thence less agreeable. ‘I give,’ he continues, ‘‘a few verses, which 
may serve as a sample of the kind of version I would recommend.” We 
all recollect the famous verse in our translation: ‘‘ Then Satan answered 
the Lord and said: ‘ Doth Job fear God for nought ?’’’ Franklin makes 
this: ‘‘ Does Your Majesty imagine that Job’s good conduct is the effect 
of mere’ personal attachment and affection?” I well remember how when 
first I read that, I drew a deep breath of relief, and said to myself: ‘* After 
all, there is a stretch of humanity behind Franklin’s victorious good sense !”’ 
So, after hearing Bentham cried loudly up as the renovator of modern 
society, and Bentham’s mind and ideas proposed as the rulers of our future, 
I open the Deontology. There I read: ‘‘ While Xenophon was writing his 
history and Euclid teaching geometry, Socrates and Plato were talking 
nonsense under pretence of talking wisdom and morality. This morality 
of theirs consisted in words; this wisdom of theirs was the denial of 
matters known to every man’s experience.”’ From the moment of reading 
that, I am delivered from the bondage of Bentham ; the fanaticism of his 
adherents can touch me no longer, I feel the inadequacy of his mind and 
ideas for being the rule of human society, for perfection. Culture tends 
always thus to deal with the men of a system, with disciples, of a school, 
with men like Comte, or the late Mr. Buckle, or Mr. Mill. It remembers 
the text: ‘‘Be not ye called Rabbi!” and it soon passes on from any 
Rabbi. But Jacobinism loves a Rabbi; it does not want to pass on from 
its Rabbi in pursuit of a future, and unreached perfection ; it wants its 
Rabbi and his ideas to stand for perfection that they may with the more 
authority recast the world; and for Jacobinism, therefore, culture—eternally 
passing onwards and seeking—is an impertinence and an offence. But 
culture, just because it resists this tendency of Jacobinism to impose on us 
@ man with limitations and errors of his own along with the true ideas of 
which he is the organ, really does the world and Jacobinism itself a service. 
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So, too, Jacobinism, in its fierce hatred of the past and of those whom 
it makes liable for the sins of the past, cannot away with culture, culture 
with its inexhaustible indulgence, its consideration of circumstances, its 
severe judgment of actions joined to its merciful judgment of persons. 
‘‘The man of culture is in politics,” cries Mr. Frederic Harrison, ‘“‘ one 
of the poorest mortals alive.” Mr. Frederic Harrison wants to be doing 
business, and he complains that the man of cu'ture stops him with a “ turn 
for small fault-finding, love of selfish ease, and indecision in action.” Of 
what use is culture, he asks, except for ‘a critic of new books or a pro- 
fessor of belles lettres?” Why, it is of use because, in presence of the fierce 
exasperation which breathes, or rather, I may say, hisses, through the whole 
production in which Mr. Frederic Harrison asks that question, it reminds 
us that the perfection of human nature is sweetness and light. It is of use 
because, like religion,—that other effort after perfection,—it testifies that, 
where bitter envying and strife are, there is confusion and every evil work. 

On this the last time that I am to speak from this place, I have per- 
mitted myself, in justifying culture and in enforcing the reasons for it, 
to keep chiefly on ground where I am at one with the central instinct and 
sympathy of Oxford. The pursuit of perfection isthe pursuit of sweet- 
ness and light. Oxford has worked with all the bent of her nature for 
sweetness, for beauty ; and I have allowed myself to-day chiefly to insist 
on sweetness, on beauty, as necessary characters of perfection. Light, 
too, is a necessary character of perfection; Oxford must not suffer her- 
self to forget that! At other times, durmg my passage in this chair, I 
have not failed to remind her, so far as my feeble voice availed, that light 
is a necessary character of perfection. I never shall cease, so long as any- 
where my voice finds any utterance, to insist on the need of light as well 
as of sweetness. To-day I have spoken most of that which Oxford has 
loved most. But he who works for sweetness works in the end for light 
also ; he who works for light works in the end for sweetness also. He who 
works for sweetness and light works to make reason and the will of God 
prevail. He who works for machinery, he who works for hatred, works 
only for confusion. Culture looks beyond machinery, culture hates hatred; 
culture has but one great passion, the passion for sweetness and light. 
Yes, it has one yet greater—the passion for making them prevail. It is 
not satisfied till we all come to a perfect man ; it knows that the sweetness 
and light of the few aust be imperfect until the raw and unkindled masses 
of humanity are touched with sweetness and light.) If I have not shrunk 
from saying that we must work for sweetness and light, so neither have I 
shrunk from saying that we must have a broad basis, must have sweetness 
and light for as many as possible. I have again and again insisted how 
those are the happy moments of humanity, how those are the marking 
epochs of a people’s life, how those are the flowering times for literature 
and art and all the creative power of genius, when there is a national glow 
of life and thought, when the whole of society is in the fullest measure per- 
meated by thought, sensible to beauty, intelligent and alive. Only it must 
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be real thought and real beauty ; real sweetness and real light. Plenty of 
people will try to give the masses an intellectual food prepared and adapted 
in the way they think proper for the actual condition of the masses. The 
ordinary popular literature is an example of this way of working on the 
masses. Plenty of people will try to indoctrinate the masses with the set of 
ideas and judgments constituting the creed of their own profession or party. 
The religious organizations give an example of this way of working on the 
masses. I disparage neither; but culture works differently. It does not 
try to teach down to the level of inferior classes; it does not try to win 
them for this or that sect of its own, with ready-made judgments and 
watchwords; but it seeks to do away with classes, to make all live in an 
atmosphere of sweetness and light, and use ideas, as it usss them itself, 
freely,—to be nourished and not bound by them. This is the social idea ; 
and the men of culture are the true apostles of equality. The great men of 
culture are those who have had a passion for diffusing, for making prevail, 
for carrying from one end of society to the other, the best knowledge, the best 
ideas of their time ; who have laboured to divest knowledge of all that was 
harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, professional, exclusive ; to humanize it, 
to make it efficient outside the clique of the cultivated and learned, yet 
still remaining the best knowledge and thought of the time, and a true 
source, therefore, of sweetness and light. Such a man was Abelard in the 
Middle Ages; and thence the boundless emotion and enthusiasm which 
Abelard excited. Such were Lessing and Herder in Germany, at the end of 
the last century ; and their services to Germany were inestimably precious. 
Generations will pass, and literary monuments will accumulate, and 
works far more perfect than the works of Lessing and Herder will be pro- 
duced in Germany, and yet their names will fill a German with a reverence 
and enthusiasm such as the names of the most gifted masters will hardly 
awaken. Because they humanized knowledge ; because they broadened the 
basis of life and intelligence; because they worked powerfully to diffuse 
sweetness and light, to make reason and the will of God prevail. With 
Saint Augustine they said: ‘Let us not leave Thee alone to make in the 
secret of thy knowledge, as thou didst before the creation of the firmament, 
the division of,light from darkness ; let the children of thy spirit, placed 
in their firmament, make their light shine upon the earth, mark the division 
of night and day, and announce the revolution of the times; for the old 
order is passed and the new arises; the night is spent, the day is come 
forth ; and thou shalt crown the year with thy blessing, when thou shalt 
send forth labourers into thy harvest sown by other hands than theirs ; 
when thou shalt send forth new labourers to new seed-times, whereof the 
harvest shall be not yet.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Enssrns BuRYING. 


- HE boy German was the only 
one of his family who attended 
old Bessie’s funeral. Ashford 
at the last moment declared that 
he was obliged to obey a sum- 
mons from his landlord, who 
lived at a distance and only 
visited his estate in the hills 
— from time to time on business, 
. and was now at the old manor- 
: house for a few days. 

‘* Th’ auld squire have a sent 
wee for me to see him punctial some 

m time to-day at the ‘ Knob house,’ 
F ead I canna go to Youlcliffe ; ye 
may tell ’um a’ down there. And 
you mind to be home betimes, 
German, or you'll catch it,’ he 
called out as the boy went off. 

= The friends and neighbours 

collected for the “ beryin’”’ we a upon this message as a mere excuse, 
and public opinion declared itself strongly against old Ashford. 

‘¢ Sure ill will should ha’ died wi’ death,” said one; ‘‘ and hur a 
leavin’ sich a lot o’ money to his daughter, too.” 

‘Twill hurt nobody but hisself; his room’s better nor’s company 
any time is Ashford’s,”’ said another. 

The world was likewise scandalized at Roland’s absence. ‘‘ She were 
like a mother to un,’’ said society ; ‘‘ he should a strove to come home for 
to do her respect ; he know’d she’d a had a fit, Nathan says.” 

The old woman was buried under the shaavw of the spire which she 
was so proud of. ‘‘’Tis a cheerful pleasant place, like hersen,” said 
Nathan to his nephew as they came away together, ‘‘ and hur will be close 
‘to the pathway where her friends can come nigh her, and alongside o’ her 
father for company like, till I come ; “twon’t be long first. I’ve a ordered 
a headstone,” ended the old man, sadly, “and it says,— 

All you young men as passes by, 
Throw a look and cast an eye ; 


As you is now, so once was I, 
Prepare to live, as you must die— 
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for to learn um how they’re here one hour and shed the next, like a poppy- 
| head,” sighed he, picking one as he passed. Then, as German was taking 
3 his leave, he called him back. “The money for Cassie is a lent to Jones, 
: and I shall put in her name immediate and mak’ it all right. Anyhow 

tain’t mine, and I wunna ha’ thy feyther cryin’ out like as if he were 

burnt, and going about ‘callin’ o’ me and saying as how I’d choused 

Cassie. But ye may mak’ as though I'd ha’ said it shouldna be done 

till such times as he’d gied his consent to her marrying wi’ Roland. If 

yer aunt hadna been tuk so sudden as there isn’t a mossel o’ paper about 
it, I’m sure she’d a left itso. It’s queer, too, about Roland,” the old 
| man went on. ‘I canna think what ails him to kip away so long. I’ve got 
| it set in my mind it’s about thae York lassies, for young uns is wonderful 
soon took up wi’ a pretty face,—and they fa’s into love and out again like 
as if it were a pond.—-And ’tain’t allus such a clean one either,’’ moralized 
Nathan; ‘‘a lot o’ muck they picks up whiles. Therefore I dunna mak’ 
sich a stand-up fight for Roland as I mid ha’ done a while back till I sees 
my ways more plain. Man is but flesh, and flesh is wonderful weak by 
times,” said Nathan the wise, skilled in kvman nature, ‘‘ and you’d best 
say Cassie’s to have him as she wishes to wed wi’ an she’s to get her 
aunt’s money.” 

German returned home big with the importance of his mission, anu 
entered the house with a sense of dignity as the protector and arbiter of 
his sister’s future. He found to his great relief that he was beforehand 
with his father, who had not yet returned from the squire ; the kitchen 
was empty and he passed through to the garden on the other side, where 
he found the women busy hanging out the last results of a great wash. 
The ornamental ground had all been dug up and planted with vegetables, 
but there still remained a sort of raised flagged terrace at the upper end, 
sheltered by a great yew hedge, flanked with what had cnce been pyramids 
and ‘shapes”’ cut out in yew, which had grown all awry and deformed, 
for aobody at Stone Edge had any time for garden decorations. And here 
German betook himself directly to deliver his unaccustomed budget of 
news and give his opinion on family affairs of moment. 

‘“‘ Well-a-day !” said Lydia, sadly; ‘‘it mun ha’ been a sore sight to 
see yer aunt laid i’ th’ ground, and hur took so sudden; but she were a 

well-livin’ ’ooman as ivir were, and set her trust and her heart steadfast 
i’ th’ Lord.” 

‘‘To be sure she did,’ replied the lad. And after a pause he went 
on, ‘‘’Twere a gran’ dooment anyhow ”’ (he was very fond of his aunt, 
but he could not help enjoying what, to him, had been a great entertain- 

i ment). ‘There were a sight o’ vittles and drink to be sure, and heaps 
b o’ folk was there to do her respect ; and Martha Savage (as uncle Nathan 
had in for to help) a takin’ on herself and wagging her tongue as uppish 
as mid be! ‘And dunno ye sit there,’ and ‘Dunno ye bide so long 
there,’ says she, catching everybody up like anythink. I raly didna know 
the place, and aunt Bessie, who’d iver the welcome i’ her face and the 
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weleome i’ her hand, and now she lay there so quiet, and couldn’t s0 much 
as say a word!” 

*‘And how did uncle Nathan abide Martha’s takin’ on herself so ?” 
said Cassie, rather indignantly. 

‘‘T dunno think he see’d or heerd owt as were a goin’ on, he were so 
sore put about to have lost her as was gone. He sot there i’ his chair 
quite lost like when they'd a’ left but me, and then he telled me about 
Cassie’s money. He wouldna let me go, but he says, ‘ Bide wi’ me a bit, 
my lad ; ye was her nevvy, and she held to ye both at Stone Edge a very 
deal.’ And when Martha put in her word, he just tuk his hat silent, and 
come on wi’ me a bit o’ the road home out o’ the way o’ her tongue.”’ 

At this point in the discourse Ashford’s loud harsh voice was heard ; 
he had just come home, and was calling on his womankind. ‘I'll go in 
to your feyther,” said Lydia ; ‘‘ thee canst stop and hear all about it.” 

German had climbed, parenthetically as it were, during the interval, on 
to the top of a high wall, whence his long legs hung down as a sort of 
fringe. He went on: “ Arter a while uncle Nathan talked wi’ me a deal 
about Roland, Cassie—what for had no one see’d him this ever such 
a while ? and that he’d a sent up a purpose for to tell him as aunt Bessie 
had a fit afore he went away. And Dick the joiner and the young man 
from the forge would ha’ it Roland was agone courtin’ down to York, 
and her name it were Mitchell, and she’d such cows and pigs to her 
portion as niver were.”’ (Indeed rumour, assisted by Joshua, had worked 
so hard that it was only wonderful that Roland was not married already, 
in public report, to ‘‘ the lass t’other side York.’’) 

Cassie was silent, taking the dry clothes from off the line. ‘ And Dick 
laughs and says, ‘Ah, Roland’s a deep un ; he’s just kippin’ away till he 
sees whether yer uncle gies Cassie her aunt’s money or no.’”’ 

‘IT dunna believe that,” said Cassie, with rising colour. “It’s no 
more like Roland than as a fish can fly.” 

‘*‘ And then another he says as Roland were summat changeable, and 
that ye must not trust to his father’s son,” said the lad, insisting on his 
point, and quite unconscious of the sharpness of the thrusts which he was 
driving into his sister’s heart. 

‘‘T’m sure we’ve no reason for to think him changeable,’”’ answered 
the poor girl, turning away as she clutched an armful of linen spasmodically 
to her breast. 

“Ye dunna know nowt about it, Cassie. How should ye? They says 
as how one time he were all so much for short-horns and sich like, and 
now he’s all for them heifers from Durham. Thee hastna seen him this 
age; how canst thee tell ?”’ said the lad, with an air of superiority, from 
the top of the wall where he had perched himself, and picking off little 
bits of stone and mortar, which he shied with great justness of aim at an 
old sow in the straw-yard commanded from his lofty position. ‘I hit hur 
that time i’ th’ left ear,” added he, in an undertone, with a satisfied nod of 
his head. 
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Yt irritated poor Cassie’s nerves to that degree to have her fate, as it 
were, and Roland’s principles discussed in the intervals of the sow’s com- 
plaints, that she could not contain herself any longer. ‘‘ You've a tore 
poor Roland’s character to rags among ye anyhow,” she said, as an old 
shirt of her brother’s came to pieces in her hands, which she had taken 
off the line more vehemently than its age and circumstances demanded. 
‘¢ And I wunna stay for to hear ye ballaragging one as has iver been kind 
and true to us all.”” And she went hurriedly back into the house with her 
load of linen, her lips quivering and her eyes flashing, and with the 
greatest difficulty restraining a great burst of tears. 

‘¢ Well, surely!” said the boy, wonderingly to himself, as*he came down 
from his throne. ‘‘ Whativer have she a took that so queer for? I’ve 
a said nowt she should take amiss! On’y warning of her like, and telling 
of her what they thinks at Youlcliffe, as is my duty. How’s she to know 
what’s what an her brother doesna look arter her when feyther’s no good 
at all ?”’ soliloquized German to himself with much dignity, striding across 
the cabbages with his hands in his pockets, and kicking an unoffendi g 
head of “ early sprouts”’ from him as he spoke. 

Still, though Cassie opposed outwardly a firm front to the enemy, she 
was cut to the heart within, and her confident trust sank when she found 
herself alone. The strife seems so unequal when you have only a con- 
viction in your own mind to oppose to facts and general public opinion ; it 
is like drawing supplies out of a single well, when your foes have the 
command of a whole river. Her very modesty concerning herself made 
her feel doubtful as to her claims upon Roland. 


CHAPTER X. 
How IS THH RENT TO BE MADE? 


A.tHoueH there was no doubt that Ashford might have gone to his sister- 
in-law’s funeral if he had been so minded, his excuse had been so far a 
true one that he had really been sent for to speak to his landlord. 

The present ‘‘squire ” had inherited the estate towards the end of his life 
from a spendthrift nephew, who had died after running through everything 
but the bare acres; and in his old age he had not cared to leave his 
comfortable square stone house in the capital city of the county—which in 
those days was a sociable place, frequented during the winter months by 
most of the aristocracy thereabouts—to come and dwell among these 
inhospitable hills. He treated the property as a thing to get money out 
of, and having been very comfortable, not to say rich, upon his small 
annuity, was now persuaded of his extreme poverty on coming into a 
large estate. He killed off the deer, cut down the timber, and would 
have let the old house itself if he could; but as no one could be found to 
hire its somewhat dreary halls, he had turned it into an additional farm- 
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house, only reserving a couple of rooms for himself when he came there 
on business. 

Not a word, however, did Ashford vouchsafe to his family concerning 
his interview at the great hall when he returned that evening. Ever since 
the rent-day he had been even more moody and sullen than his wont, 
snapping at his wife and snarling at his children ; but to-night his visit to 
his landlord seemed to have brought things to a crisis. Everything that 
was said and done served only to make matters worse, and at last he 
became so insupportable that one by one they all took refuge in the 
cheese-room under some pretence or other. The cheese was kept in the 
‘“* Bower-room,” the apartment of ceremony at Stone Edge, which in its 
time had evidently been beautifully fitted up; the oak panelling still 
remained on the wellz. and a great projecting chimney-piece with coats 
of arms and twisted monograms supported by griffins, and ‘ Lux tua vita 
mea ’”’ engrayed round a rnde emblematic picture in the centre, set round 
with rays of the sun, and a man standing beneath it in point of art much 
like the forked radishes in Quarles’ Emblems. Not a particle of furniture 
remained inthe room. An old pillion lay in one corner, on which Cassie’s 
mother used to ride behind her husband to Youlclitfe in happier days. 
(Lydia had never reached such a pitch of dignity, or even desired it), 
while the floor was strewed with cheeses in different stages of perfection. 

Lydia stood close up to the window, trying to catch the last gleams of 
the fading light on the great blue stocking which she was mending, while 
Cassie sat near her on a low cricket (a three-legged stool) which she had 
brought in with her, and repeated sadly what German had told her, 
pondering grievously over his words. 

The secluded home in which she dwelt gave her so little clue to the 
circumstances in which Roland’s life was passed, that her imagination 
almost refused to follow him among the perils of deep waters in which he 
seemed to her to be engulfed. Right and wrong might be quite different 
in the great world, as she thought it, in which he lived, as she put it 
modestly to herself. 

‘Seems as if p’r’aps they mid ha a different pennyworth nor ourn 
down i’th’ town,” she explained ; ‘‘like as they has for pot-herbs and 
cotton thread. What’s worth a deal to us they think nowt on, and what 
they'll pay money for is like weeds up here.” 

A woman is hard driven before she will allow even to herself that her 
“ friend’ can be in the wrong. She will far rather accuse herself and her 
own expectations as unreasonable. 

‘Nay, dearie,” answered Lydia; ‘‘I canna think that. Right’s 
right, and wrong’s wrong anywheres and anyhow, I tak’ it. There’s them 
letters and things upo’ th’ chimbley. When the auld Squire Tracey, as 
yer feyther talks sa mich about, were here t’other year, he read out and 
splained what they was. I canna well mind the words, but the meanin’ 
was as how God’s light were to shine on our hearts for um to see plain, 
like as the sun on one’s path to walk right ; and ’twould nivir do an the 
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light shined crooked and telled one man one way and another different. It 
mid be a’ right as Roland should wait for’s father’s leave, but if it’s as they 
says at Youlcliffe, I tak’ it he should mind and be clean off wi’ thee, dearie, 
afore he’s on wi’ another lass. That's what I should say to German an 
he were so minded.” 

She smiled sorrowfully at the boy, who followed them into their 
retreat and sat down on the floor near them, with his back against the 
wall and his arms round his knees. He did not add much, however, to 
the enlivening of the company, for he fell asleep almost immediately. 
The women went on talking in a low voice. 

** And how iver am I to know what he’s thinkin’ of now my aunt’s 
dead as could ha’ axed me down to Youlcliffe? I’ve got such an ache in 
my heart wi’ niver hearin’ a word,” said the poor girl, leaning her head 
against Lydia, who put down her stocking and stroked her shining hair in 
silence, as she revolyed all sorts of combinations for their meeting in her 
head. 

‘And then it’s so far for him to get here,’’ Cassie went on. ‘It’s 
like as if I were the cock upo’ th’ top o’ Youlcliffe steeple. I mid a’most 
as well be there or ’i th’ moon for seein’ vr hearin’ owt about any one.” 

‘‘ Sure thy uncle will be main glad to have thee, my darlin’, afore 
long ; and thy father canna well refuse him, and them so kind about thy 
portion. We'll send in German happen in a bit to see what's stirrin’.”’ 

The lad woke up suddenly at the sound of his name. 

‘‘T think as I'd be a’most as well abed. I’m as weary wi’ my out as 
if I'd been shearing a’ day. I mun go back to father, though. I havena 
telled him yet what uncle Nathan bid me. I'd mebbe best do it at onest 
now, though he’s uncommon queer to-night. I canna think what’s took 
him. It mun be summat as squire have a said.” 

The old man sat alone in the kitchen in sullen, moody misery. It was 
a pathetic sight, all the more because his isolation in his distress (whatever 
it might be) was the doing of his own temper. Man seems to think it 
absolves him from the burden of his pity to his fellow, to say it was his 
own fault, as if it did not aggravate the wretchedness tenfold. 

German stood at the door looking in at the dismal picture. He was much 
afraid of rousing the sleeping lion, but it was better to have it over; there 
was nothing to be gained by delay, and at last he walked straight up to his 
father, and delivered Nathan’s message in the fewest possible words. To 
his surprise, Ashford made no observation whatever upon it. He simply 
lifted up his bloodshot eyes and great overhanging eyebrows and fixed them 
on his son. ‘Say that again, lad,” he said, sternly. German repeated 
the words. His father listened intently, and then rose and went off to bed 
in silence without an additional syllable. 

All night, however, his mutterings kept his poor wife awake, bursting 
out sometimes into a rage of words. ‘‘ I wunnot go, I tell ‘ee. I’ve more 
right nor he; puttin’ my own intil the land for so many year!” 

The next morning the trouble came out. ‘ Cass,” he said, as she 
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looked in from the dairy, ‘“‘I want to speak to ye. Stop the noise o’ that 
wheel d’reckly ; I tell ye it'll drive me cracked,” he added, turning to his 
wife, who was spinning. ‘Hear, both on ye. Th’ auld squire” (with an 
oath) ‘have a told me I shanna keep the farm arter Lady-day. I that 
have a been on the land longer nor he, and am a better man nor he, ten 
times over.” 

‘“‘ But why, father ?” said Cassie, in a low voice. ‘‘ He wouldn't do it 
not for nothing.” 

“‘T’ve a bin a bit behindhand i’th’ rent now this many year. I've 
never got over that time wi’ bad harvest as Joshuay choused me, and we’ve 
a had two bad year sin’, ye know. And now we mun go, bag and baggage, 
out i’ th’ wide world, unless you give me that sixty-eight pound, Cass. By 
right it were yer mother’s, and I ought to ha’ had it afore. I'll pay ye the 
interest all right, and I'll gie my consent for yer marrin’ o’ that fool, the 
son o’ th’ knave, and yer uncle Nathan says he wunna let yer hae the money 
without, an ye choose it. If so be he'll take ye wi’ nothing,” he added 
with a fierce grin; “ for it’s my opinion he’s only lookin’ arter yer brass.” 

‘“‘He know’d nought about it when he ast her,” said Lyddy stoutly, 
treading the wheel of her spinning mechanically as she spoke. 

“Nay, but he know’d Sally Broom’s niece weren’t likely not to come 
in for summat good out o’ th’ pot. It ought to ha’ been her mother’s, 
and it’s mine by rights,” he went on repeating violently, as if to mask his 
own deed to himself, 

‘‘ But it’s Cassie’s now, and she ought to hae it for her housekeeping 
when she marries,” said Lydia, boldly. 

Old Ashford glared on her angrily. 

‘Ye shall hae the money, father, whether or no,” put in Cassie, 
gently. ‘I'll risk Roland takin’ o’ me.” 

To accept a favour gratefully and gracefully is a more difficult thing 
than people fancy (I mean to teach it in my new and perfect system of 
education). To receive an obligation heartily requires humility and gene- 
rosity both. Old Ashford was neither grateful nor graceful, neither 
humble nor generous, and a grunt was his only reception of his daughter’s 
gift, though he knew and she knew, and he knew that she knew, that 
she would never see the money again. 

‘Ye mun go over, German, and see what’s come o’ Roland. Surely 
he'll be back by now, and yer father canna fault ye after what he’s 
said but now,” said Lydia, as they left the room, moved by the trembling 
of Cassie’s lips, though no sound came from them. ‘ ’T'would be poor 
work for thee to wed wi’ one as had his eyes on thy pocket instead of upon 
thee, dearie ;’ but when all’s said, ’tis nowt but folks’ talk as we’ve a heerd 
till now about un. We dunna know a bit what he’d say for hissen, 
poor lad.” 

‘* Anyhow, no one can’t say he’s lookin’ after this world’s goods an he 
comes up to me now,” said Cassie, determinedly, though her lips were 
very white. 
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German was sometimes now sent by his father, as his bones grew 
stiffer, to do his business, and he made his way over to Youlcliffe 
as soon as he could, with the best desire to do his sister’s pleasure. 
He rode boldly up to Joshua’s house in the market-place, and hammered 
for some time at the closed door, but he had been late in starting, and 
although he heard that Roland had returned from his journey to York he 
somehow could not hit upon him. In answer to his inquiries Roland was 
always ‘‘ on’y just gone past,”’ or ‘* he’s mebbe turned the corner, he were 
here a minit back.’’ Old Nathan was also absent, and there was no one 
with whom he dared leave a message. Altogether his mission was a 
failure. He had done his best, however, so that it was mortifying to see 
Cassie shrugging her shoulders and twisting her hands together, though 
she did not say a word, and even the implied blame of Lydia’s reiterated 
questions was trying. ‘‘ What, ye couldn’t find ’im anywhere i’ th’ town ? 
nor yer uncle neither,—and ye couldn’t hear on um?” 

‘‘Thae women allus think they could ha’ done it handier themselves,”’ 
he muttered to himself, “‘ and it’s very aggravating, it is, to a chap!” 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE ONE-EYED House. 


A pay or two after old Bessie’s funeral Roland returned to Youlcliffe. He 
had been working his heart ov‘ trying to sound and set right that bottom- 
less pit (toan honest man) his father’s affairs ; and he found on his return, 
after little more than three weeks, that his dear old friend was gone, and 
he had not even been present to pay her the last respect. He now felt 
sure that his father had purposely sent him on a fool’s errand, and he 
resented doubly the being treated as a child, kept from home under false 
pretences, taught to believe that he was doing his father a service when he 
was only helping to break his own heart. He was more angry and hurt 
than Joshua could have conceived possible, and the annoyance did not go 
off. What might not Cassie think of his absence, of his having allowed 
himself to be kept away at such a time ? 

He went down to make his peace with old Nathan, whom he found 
sitting dismally by the fire, as he looked ruefully at the vacant chair on 
the other side—he seemed ten years older. 

‘‘ Nobody can’t tell how bare and lonesome it is,” said he, ‘“‘now she 
be gone. I’ve got a sorrow down my back-bone wi’ thinkin’ o’ her.” Then 
after a long pause: ‘I want Bessie, I want my wife!” said he with a 
loud and bitter ery. What iver will I do wi’out her!” 

‘* You'll mebbe get o’er it, Master Nathan, after a vit. She were a well- 
livin’ ’ooman, yer know, and for sure she’s gone to glory, and all happy and 
comfortable by now,” observed Roland, with the best intentions tewards 
consolation. 

‘* Ah, lad, you see it ain’t you as have a Josi her, it’s easy talkin’,—the 
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heart knoweth its own bitterness, and it’s him as wears the shoe as is 
hurted by it. It’s all day long and every day as I misses her; and then 
ye comes and tells me as she’s gone to glory and all happy and comfortable 
up there i’ th’ clouds! I’m sure she ain’t,” said the old man with great 
energy. ‘I’m sure as how she’s a thinkin’ ‘ What’s my old man a doin’ 
wi'out me? and how’s he a gettin’ on all his lone ?’ and that'll fret her 
and worrit her; and ’tain’t reasonable to tell me she’ve a forgotten a’ about 
me, as she were allus fettlin’ for and bustlin’ about and humouring, any 
more than I has about her. That’s what I think,” ended Nathan, passing 
the back of his hard horny hand over his old wrinkled face, as a solitary 
tear, more pathetic than a whole bucketful from younger eyes, rolled slowly 
down his cheek. 

Roland was silent ; and there are cases when silence is the best speech 
and the truest consolation,—there are deeper and more eloquent expres- 
sions of feeling than any that words can give. Nathan was soon placated 
by it. 

‘‘ Why wast thou not at the burying, lad ?”’ he said kindly, after a bit. 
‘‘ My Bessie thowt a deal about thee. Thee should’st ha’ made a shift to 
get back for’t.” 

‘«‘ Tweren’t by my own will, Master Nathan. My feyther ’d a sent me 
after no end o’ cattle and debts and coils and things t’other side York ; 
and he somehow kep’ it from me as he’d heerd she were ill that day afore 
I went away. I niver know’d nowt till I come home.” 

‘‘’Twere just Joshuay all over,” answered the old man. “It’s a 
kittle thing for to deal wi’ such as he. Id a took it into my head it were 
along o’ some sweetheart as thou’st a foundi’ those parts, thou wast biding 
such a time away ; thy father went on telling sa mich about Mitchell’s 
daughter. I wish I’d a know’d thou wast a’ right, ’'d a made more o’ a 
struggle for thee along o’ Cassie’s portion. I’ve a set it down now in her 
name. But I'd no power for to bind Ashford ; and ’twill hardly help thee 
wi’ him, he’ll be so cockey now, whativer it may do wi’ thy feyther. 
You've got your handful with them two, Roland. I were in too great a 
hurry mebbe to pay the money; but I couldn’t abide as any one should 
say I kep’ what weren’t mine. My Bessie used allus for to say I took too 
much account o’ what man could say o’ me. Hur were a very wise ’ooman 
were my Bessie,” said the old man, shaking his head sadly ; ‘‘ much wiser 
nor me as sets up for it sa mich.” 

Roland went moodily home to his father’s house, which stood back in 
a corner of the irregular, uneven old market-place. The dwelling part 
was over a sort of low stable opening on to the cattle-sheds, which had 
another entrance from the close behind: a deep, dark stone archway 
led into them, by which he could bring out his beasts to market when he 
wished. The three rooms which the father and son inhabited were only 
approached by an outside stone stair, making the house into a sort of 
fortalice, which no one could enter without notice ; and this suited Joshua. 
There was an unused garret lighted by a large round unglazed lucarne in 
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the tall gable, which looked like a great hollow eye. Two of the windows 
below had been walled up to save window-tax, as the rooms had a look-out 
behind ; and altogether the place had a grim closed-up look, and went by 
the name of the ‘‘ one-eyed house.” 

Joshua was standing upon his steps as his son came up. 

‘Well, Nathan have a kep’ the money for ’s life now, haven’t he?’ 
said he, eagerly, hardly leaving room for Roland to pass. 

‘‘ He set it in Cassie’s name at Jones’s yesterday,” answered his son, 
suortly, as he turned into the house, scarcely looking round. 

Joshua started with a long whistle: it was so unlike what he would 
have done himself that he could hardly believe it even now, and went 
hastily away. He began to think that he had outwitted himself. In his 
extreme dislike to the marriage he had determined in his own mind that 
Nathan would never allow the money to go away during his lifetime. 
His own affairs had reached such a pass that he would willingly have 
obtained such a sum as Cassie’s dower even at the sacrifice of his own ill- 
will and temper, and now he had himself put his sen out of the way of 
securing it! Moreover, he disliked the sort of armed peace of their inter- 
course: it deranged his selfishness, if not his heart, it made the house 
gloomy and uncomfortable, and he did not like being uncomfortable. 

Having smoked the pipe of reflection in the little public he returned 
into the kitchen about an hour afterwards. Roland had fetched in water 
and coals, and done the various little household ‘‘jobs”’ as usual; for 
since his wife’s death his father had resisted the entrance of any other 
woman inside his doors. ‘ We do a deal better by ourselves,” he always 
said whenever the subject came up; ‘I dunno want any woman to come 
potterin’ and dawdlin’ and gossipin’ about. Roland’s very handy.” And 
he did not spare his son. 

He had soon finished his work out of doors ; there were but few cattle 
now in the sheds to look after. Some rude sort of cookery for his father’s 
supper was going on, and he sat moodily over a pretence of fire, considering 
his woes. Even if Joshua gave his consent, Ashford, now that his daughter 
was an heiress, was less likely to allow the marriage than before in her 
poverty. Chewing the cud of his bitter thoughts, and ingeniously torment- 
ing himself with all the possible chances against his love, he sat with his 
head in his hand, thinking sadly of his mother, of whom he had been 
extremely fond. ‘‘She wouldn’t ha’ let feyther serve me so,” he said to 
himself. The poor woman had led a sad time of it with her husband ; she 
was a ‘‘strivin’ pious ’ooman,” and a most tender mother to her only child, 
and as long as her life lasted Joshua had been kept somewhat more straight, 
but she had been dead three years, and Roland knew that the downward 
course was becoming faster. His father’s affairs began to weigh very heavily 
on his mind. Until the journey to York he had been kept almost entirely 
in the dark concerning them, but he could tell now how serious they were 
becoming. There was particularly a tangled skein concerning Jackman the 
horsedealer, which he could not unravel. Debts, bargains, “ set-offs,” and 
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loans were all mixed together in Joshua’s version of the affair in inextricable 
confusion. He had vainly tried to come to some arrangement with the 
fellow, and remembered particularly the unpleasant look on his face as he 
said,—‘* You may tell your father as I shall come over soon for a 
settlement.” 

‘‘ See thee, lad,” said his father, coming up behind him suddenly and 
taking him gently by the shoulder. ‘ Fair play’s a jewel,—sin’ thy mind is 
so set upo’ this lass, if you choose to go in for her and ma’ her lend me 
this money her aunt left her gin yer married, I’m game—tho’ it’s a poor 
creatur’s daughter to wed wi’. Sammy Ellot’s been here again outrageous 
for’s brass, and I dunna know where to turn for some.” 

‘‘ What, refuse Cassie when she’d nought, and offer for her fleece like 
as if she were a sheep !”’ said Roland, fiercely, in a tone which he had never 
used to his father before. ‘‘ I’m none so base!” 

‘Well, ye may please yersen, it’s your matter more nor mine. 
The business and a’ will fall through an this goes on; but I’m getting an 
old man, so p’r’aps it dunno sinnify. Why, I'd wed wi’ the Devil’s daughter 
if so be she’d money, and bide wi’ the old folk an I were you, Roland, and 
wanted brass as we do now!”’ said his father, with a grin. And then a 
little sorry to have shown his cards so plainly, he went on, ‘‘ And ye was 
so sore set upo’ the lass a while back, and thought no end o’ her for a’ 
the fine things under the sun when I were t’ other way, and now when 
I’m come over, ye’re so contrairy, like a woman as doesna know her 
own mind! ”’ 

He went out of the room as he spoke, and let the temptation work. It 
is a very good plan to treat conscientious scruples as if they were mere 
marks of weakness and indecision ; few can help being influenced more or 
less by~the look which their deeds bear in the eyes of others. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Tur Drurp’s SToNnEs. 


For a few days Roland was firm against the idea; at the end of that time, 
however, he heard that German had been inquiring for him. He dared not 
go up to Stone Edge with his bad conscience about him, poor fellow. ‘ She’s 
a rich ’‘ooman now,” he muttered; but he thought there would be no 
harm in lighting a fire on the rock. ‘‘ Who knows whether she mightn’t 
look out?” The first time nothing came of it, no one had seen his sign ; 
the next night the wind blew out his fire ; but the third time German, as 
he drove the cows home, saw the little pale blue column rising in the still 
evening air, and went and fetched his sister and lit the return fire. The 
original signal was suddenly trampled out, and German, as he watched it, 
pointed this out, and said, with some compunction for his doubts as to 
Roland’s good faith, ‘‘ He sees ourn, lass; I shouldn’t wonder if he'll be 
here afore long.” 
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Restless and uneasy, she hurried down to the house again to tell 
Lydia. : 

‘« Sit thee down, dear child. Even if he be coming, he canna be up at 
the Stones for this hour welly an he had wings.” 

«‘Dunna stop me, dear, I canna bide still; let me go up there and 
wait a bit; ‘twill do me good even he dunna come. I feel as if the room 
were stiflin’ o’ me.” Lydia said no more, but followed her up to the 
summit. 

It was not often that the winds were still on that exposed point, but 
this evening there was hardly a breath stirring, as the shadows gradually 
sank over the magnificent view at their feet. Folds of hill, deep clefts in 
the rock, open dales with the blue river tracing out its own course, and 
catching golden reflections on its windings here and there ; beyond all, the 
purple moors, which stretched without a break, it was said, right on over 
the border. 

At the foot of the great dark stones which had seen such strange 
sights in their youth, grim, grey, and terrible in themselves and their 
recollections, sat the two women, in perfect silence. Cassie had clasped 
her arms round her knees and laid her head upon them, till Lydia, in the 
dumb pain of seeing such self-concentration, lifted it up without speaking, 
and laid her own head there. The movement broke the spell of silent 
grief, and she burst into tears. 

‘Suppose it should be as father and they all says?” she sobbed. 
* One ‘ud think if he’d cared he might ha’ come back frae York or sent a’ 
that time I were wi’ aunt Bessie; he mun ha’ knowed I should be there.’’ 

Lydia soothed and petted her. ‘I’m hoping as he’ll soon be here, 
my darlin’, and once ye can see intil each other’s eyes mebbe all will be 
plain.” And then in terror lest old Ashford should miss them from their 
work and come out after them, she whispered, “I'll send German to thee,”’ 
and went off in haste. 

The shadows fell darker and darker as the afterglow departed, but a 
great bank of magnificent fleecy clouds, heaped in masses many thousand 
feet high, and tinged with gorgeous sunset hues, moved in stately proces- 
sion across the valley. The sun set, the earth grew dim, but their lofty 
eminences caught the rays long after the world was in shadow, till at last 
their splendid tints died away into a hectic paleness like that of Mont 
Blanc himself when left by the sun’s light. 

It was so striking that Cassandra’s attention was diverted, and she 
watched the death-like change as a sort of omen with a deep sigh, when 
behind her she heard a motion and turned suddenly, for ‘‘ the Stones ” 
had a bad name as an eerie place, though she was fearless of such things 
at that moment. It was only Roland, out of breath with his rush up 
the hill. 

She sprang up and he seized both her hands, but somehow the 
thought of the mean bargain he was sent there to drive, threw a constraint 
over his manner which Cassandra saw immediately and felt keenly. 
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“J wanted to see yer—to tell yer”—she began, constrainedly too. 
‘‘ Have yer heard, Roland,” she added, more naturally, ‘that my uncle 
have a paid me the sixty-eight pounds ? and I wanted to say that th’ ould 
squire will ha’ his back rents, and so feyther mun take it to pay him wi’. 
You know it were my mother’s by right, and so he ought to ha’ had it 
before,” she repeated mechanically. ‘‘ But he'll gie his consent, happen 
you'll take me without it,” said the poor girl with a tearful smile. 

‘Oh, Cassie! and my father’s sent me up to say I may marry thee an 
thou’lt lend him the money!” groaned Roland, leaving hold of her hands. 

The poison of mistrust had entered into poor Cassie’s soul, and she 
shivered within herself: ‘I mun let my own father hae what I hae 
got,” she said aloud gravely. 

Nature had endowed Cassandra with a most imperial presence not at 
all matching the tender heart within, and as she turned away with her 
majestic manner, repeating, ‘‘ There’s no one else has a right to’t,” poor 
Roland’s soul sank within him. He had no courage to explain that he knew 
he could not and ought not to leave his father. It was not so much that 
it was quite impossible for Joshua to get on at all without some one he 
could rely on to look after his affairs, and attend to the cattle and horses 
as they were bought and sold, but that deep in his heart was the con- 
viction that the love of his son was the only tender point in the unscrupu- 
lous Joshua’s character, and that it kept him from some evil things. Yet 
such a house could only be bearable to Cassie if she came with his father’s 
full consent ; he could not even think otherwise of asking her to live with 
them. All this trembled on his lips, but found no expression ; it sounded 
to him too bald and cold to put into words, to sacrifice her thus, as it 
were, to one so little worthy ; and poor Cassie, after waiting a moment 
for him to say more, for the word which she had predetermined must 
vindicate him from her father’s taunt, turned away with the outward self- 
control which her life of trial had taught her. 

‘‘ Ye’r not goin’ to leave me so,” said poor Roland passionately. She 
turned irresolutely for a moment, and he seized her in his arms and kissed 
her hands, her shoulders, everything but her lips, fervently; but she drew 
herself away, when still he said no more, and moved quietly towards 
German, who was standing waiting for her by the rude stone-wall which 
fenced in the wild bit of moor-land where stood the Druid’s temple, 
and went off silently into the grey evening. 

“She haven’t even looked round,” said the poor fellow, flinging his 
arms over his head and turning headlong down the steep hill-side. 

Cassandra went straight into the house with a fixed expression in her 
face which frightened Lydia’s anxious heart; but words there were none, 
and she seemed glad to occupy herself by obeying her father’s impatient 
demands for bread-and-cheese and beer. Only once, as she and Lyddy 
met in the dark passage that led to the kitchen, she whispered in answer 
to a loving pressure of her hand,— 

‘‘ His father sent him to chaffer for the money hissen.” 
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‘‘ Not for hissen!” 

Lydia’s incredulous tone was balm to the poor girl’s heart. Later, 
when each had retired to rest and all the house was still, Lydia crept 
quietly to the upper chamber where Cassie abode. She*had thrown 
herself, half kneeling half sitting, on a low box at the foot of her little bed, 
her face hidden on her outstretched arms, Lydia knelt down by her in 
silence and put her arms round her waist. 

‘‘And that he should ha’ cared for me only so long as he hoped 
I'd brass to gie him,” she said with a quivering sob. 

_ I dunnot b’lieve it,” said Lyddy. 

‘‘Then why didn’t he say he’d marr’ me, pounds or no pounds ?” said 
poor Cassie, anxious to be contradicted. 

‘‘ Dear heart, I weren’t there, I canna speak to it. Mebbe he canna 
manage other wi’ that old rogue his father. But he’d surely not ha’ come 
nigh thee now an it werena false about the Mitchell lass—and we wunna 
give up one as has a been good and true till now an we ha’ more 
knowledge nor this. And now get to bed, my darlin’. I munna ha’ 
thee sick.” And before she left her she had seen her laid in her little 
white nest. 

But in the middle of the night Lydia rose gently and went to see how 
her child fared. Her tall white figure looked so spirit-like, in the light 
which the late moon poured through the low window, that Cassie gave 
a little cry as she entered. 

“Oh, Lyddy dear, I'd a been prayin’ so hard that God A’mighty 
would make all straight and bring us thegether agin, that I’m sure it’ll 
come to pass; it seemed to me as though I'd wrestled and won, and then 
I thought thee wast the angel happen come to tell me so. Dost thou not 
think we get what we pray for with all our hearts ?” 

Lydia’s mild eyes were clouded, and as Cassie urged her again, she 
answered. ‘Yes, I believe that God gives his blessing on all earnest 
prayer. Sleep, dearie—take thy rest now.” 

The next day Cassandra was apparently cheerful and relieved; she 
went about in the triumph of her belief: but the day after her spirit 
flagged again, and a restless depression came over her which struck deep 
into Lydia’s heart. In the afternoon, as she sat before the never-ending 
heap of mending which she generally took on herself—as Cassie ‘ never 
could abide”’ sitting still—the poor girl went in and out in a sort of aimless 
tidying of what was already spotless neatness, as if she could only keep her 
mind quiet by perpetual motion of her limbs. At last she came and leant 
over the back of Lydia’s chair, so that she might not see the working of 
her face. 

‘‘ Lyddy, you b’lieve in prayer ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, dearie, or I_should lay me down and die.” 

**Nay, I dunna mean that. I mean as how if we pray fervently we git 
what we ask,”’ she repeated anxiously. 

** Dear lass t’ other night when thee spoke on’t, my thoughts was like 
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this skein—tangled, and I couldna speak what was in my heart. I think 
it’s o’ this wise, but we’re poor creeturs to understan’ Him as the heavens 
cannot contain. Mebbe thou didst na heed last Sabbath, i’ th’ churchyard, 
Farmer Jones, as is new churchwarden, said as how he'd put up parson 
to hae a prayer for fine weather—for, says he, ‘ My sister throwed it at me 
as they was a prayin’ for it at Hassop, and I don’t see but how we’ve 
as good a right as they has to a prayer.’ And young Eliott he ups and 
says, ‘Oh, they're prayin’ at Hassop for fine weather, be they? that’s 
because their hay’s down. I was wi’ my uncle at Toad-i’-th’-Hole last 
Sabbath—’tain’t a mile off t’other side the road—and they was a prayin’ 
for rain, cos theirn’s up, and they’re such farmers for turmits. How’s 
Goa A’mighty to serve ‘em both, I wonder: rain one side road, shine 
t’ other?’ And I thought to myself that even He'd be rare put about 
to do this and not do it i’ th’ same place as ‘twere. And that it were 
more like as how He’d just gie um what was right for um, wi’out mindin’ 
what they axed ; that what they had to pray for was to be content either 
way. Seems to me wi’ my own baby Id ha’ gi’en him what was right 
wi'out waiting to be axed, and if he prayed and cried ever so I wouldn't 
gie him what were wrong for him, and that he ought to trust me to do 
right by him. Dear heart, don’t He know much better nor we what we 
want ? ‘His will, not mine,’ said even the greatest. Suppose He gied thee 
what thee wanted because thee axed, thou’st be ’sponsible as it were, not 
He. Would thou dare to take thy will so?” 

Cassie was silent. 

“¢ T’ve tried it, my dearie, and found what stubble before the wind ’twere. 
I prayed God for another child—oh, Cassie, how I prayed, and the more 
I prayed the more miserable I grew ; and one morning before light as I 
sat up in bed and wrestled like Jacob, I saw the words, ‘ My grace is 
sufficient for thee,’ writ up as in fire i’ th’ air (they’d been i’ th’ chapter 
I'd read last thing at night, but I didna mark them), and I knew my prayer 
were answered ; but ’twere by the resting of my longing heart, the bendin’ 
o’ my will to His, not His to mine.” 

Cassandra looked down on the pale upturned face and knew that 
these were no words, but the experience of one purified by fire of affliction ; 
the face was rapt like a saint’s. ‘‘ But then I’m so much older than 
thee,” she added, with a sad smile. 

And Cassie seized her in one of her impulsive passionate embraces and 
went off without a word. It was difficult indeed to believe that there 
was only three years’ difference between the two: the one with all the 
overflowing life, the impulse, and rich hopes and imaginations of youth ; 
the other with every wish and thought chastened by sorrow and under strict 
control. But the greatest contrasts often make the strictest friendships, 
so long as one is as it were the complement of the other. 

Cassie was quieter and better next day, and went about her cheese- 
making—no doubt cheese is a great help when one is crossed in love. 
It is much more so, for instance, than lounging in an armchair with some 
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ugly worsted-work, and then taking “an airing” in a carriage; but still, 
though this was a consolation in which old Ashford was not likely to 
stint her, the breaking of her love fell heavy on poor Cassie’s bright and 
sunny nature. In youth one thinks that no such misfortune has ever 
happened to any other human being before, and it therefore seems strange 
to be marked out for peculiar suffering. Later in life one realizes the 
woes of others in a wider range of sympathy, and the personal grief, though 
no less painful, seems less bitter as a drop in the vast ocean of man’s 
suffering. She wandered often up to the great grave old stones, as if she 
could collect there the lost pieces of her broken happiness. The wind 
was sharp and the cold nipping, as the winter drew on, but she seemed to 
find a sort of comfort there. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
MarKeEtT-Day at YOULCLIFFE. 


Oxp Nathan was so indignant when he heard what Cassie had done that 
he sent her word by Nanny that he would not let her come near his house. 
‘She shouldna ha’ had the money to waste un so, an I could stop it,” 
said he. ‘‘ What’s the use o’ thrift I’d like to know? And to ha’ a’ 
them good pounds as me and Bessie have a spared these long years just 
flung away like as if they was dirt, along o’ Ashford’s muddlin’ ways, it’s 
enough to make one mad. They might all one hae been throwed into the 
bury-hole for a’ the good they'll do him too. A fool and his money’s 
soon parted.” 

Indeed the universal disapprobation was so great, that it seemed as if 
the poor girl had committed some great fault in giving up every halfpenny 
she had in the world and her hopes of happiness with it; and Ashford was 
more intolerably cross even than usual, when she came down with him to 
sign the paper necessary for her father to get the money. But gratitude is 
a capricious product, which must not be overladen, or, like the camel, it 
will refuse to move at all. If you give up your life or your fortune, ten 
to one the burden is too heavy, and its reply is poor and grudging, while 
a handful of flowers or a bunch of grapes will produce an extravagant 
amount of thankfulness. Wordsworth indeed declares that ‘the gratitude 
of man has oftener left him mourning” than its reverse. But people are 
grateful in proportion to the pleasure they receive ; not according to the 
value of the gift or the sacrifice to the giver. It is as in the great scheme 
of the world: mistake, failure are punished quite irrespective of ‘“ good 
intentions.” 'The universe has no time for good intentions. 

So though poor Cassie was giving up her all, old Ashford knew that 
it was pouring water into a sieve, and did not feel in the least grateful. 
Only in her case she did it with her eyes open, quite simply, as the only 
thing possible, and expected neither gratitude for herself nor much good 
for him. 
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Her father had taken her down to Youlcliffe on a pillion behind him: 
‘¢ That’s how yer mother used to go afore ye,” said the old man. He was 
not quite sure himself, however, whether this mode of progression was in 
order to do her honour, or to ensure her safe return with any dangerous 
meetings. Let him have the benefit of the doubt. The old mare objected, 


* however, so much to the double burden, and went so slowly, that by the 


time they reached the beginning of the lone moor it fell dark. ‘Ye mun 
walk, Cass, while I lead the mare,” said Ashford. As she stumbled 
along the deep ruts of the track across the dark and desolate moor, she 
saw the little glimmer, like a glowworm, of the candle which Lydia 
had set high up in the front window of the old hall to help to guide 
them on their road home. It shone steadily, though faintly, on their 
dreary way. 

‘¢ There ain’t as much hope in my love as ’ud make the light of yon 
candle,” said the poor girl to herself; “but it ain’t quite dead either. 
How far it do shine, for sure,” she added gratefully for the omen. 

There was no communication whatever with Youlcliffe possible for 
either Cassie or German during the next two or three months. Ashford’s 
rheumatism was better, and he insisted on going himself whenever there 
was anything necessary to be done there. 

The time for paying his rent came on only too quickly for the old 
farmer. It always took place just after market-day, for the convenience of 
many of the squire’s tenants, and German drove down some sheep and 
a calf to Youlcliffe early in the morning, the sale of which was to make up 
the rent along with poor Cassie’s money. 

It was a stormy black day, with gusts of sleet and drizzle at intervals 
which promised to become worse—cold, dark, and disagreeable as was 
Ashford’s temper that morning. He rode down himself, and sent his son 
home as soon as the cattle were safe in the market. 

Everything seemed to go wrong with him: when he went up to receive 
the money belonging to Cassie, the lawyer through whose hands it passed 
greeted him with, ‘‘So you're taking your daughter’s portion, I hear ?” 
As he came out of the door, thrusting the notes into his pocket and 
swearing terribly, he almost ran against the hated Joshua—who, however, 
turned quickly up an alley, as if to get out of his way; and Ashford went 
back to the narrow irregular old grey market-place, where at that moment 
a great brown mass of cattle, sheep, and pigs were swaying and surging 
hither and thither, lowing and bleating and screeching in every variety of 
sound of fright and distress, to which no one paid the smallest heed. 

In the midst rose a tall mutilated stone cross, set on a high square 
flight of steps. The unobjectionable shaft was all that was left: the arms 
had been broken off by pious Puritans, apparently that their protest against 
all the cruelty and suffering that was going on below might not be seen. 
The gospel of mercy. to beasts has hardly yet been preached. The Church of 
Rome did her best for them, most unsuccessfully, by giving them a saint all 
to themselves to look after them, and appointing a day for their blessing ab. 
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Rome,—with what effect the Catholic cruelties of Spain and Naples show. 
In England the Puritans almost took the other tack: the infliction of pain 
was never wrong in their eyes; and, as Lord Macaulay says, they objected 
to bull-baiting, not because it gave pain to the beasts, but because it gave 
pleasure to the men. We have been no better than our neighbours, and 
it is curious how entirely we have forgotten that cock-fighting and bull- 
baiting lasted well into this century. But however this may be, market- 
day at Youlcliffe was not a pleasant sight. A great drove had come in from 
Scotland, which added to the confusion and press. From time immemorial 
they had always been driven across the moors, camping out every night 
without paying anything: but the cultivated land had gradually encroached 
on the waste; and the drover, in a loud, harsh, Scotch accent, was declaim- 
ing on his wrongs,—how, where last year was open heather, he had found 
stone-walls enclosing fields, and, horror of horrors, had had to pay a pike ! 
He evidently thought the ruin of a country which enclosed its moors must 
be near at hand. 

‘‘Tt’s a real shame,” he shouted, ‘‘a spoilin’ o’ puir honest bodies 
ganging o’ their lawfu’ trailic.” 

«I dunno see why we should spend our brass a makin’ rowads for you 
to mar un, and kip yourn in your pockets,” said a shrewd local. There 
was much to be said on both sides in such a cause. 

The bystanders were listening to the dispute. There was a greater 
abundance than usual of stock of all kinds, and Ashford did not get the 
attention he thought he ought or the price he expected for his sheep. 

“‘Why, Joshua Stracey have a sold two in the last hour, and got 
more nor that,” said an ill-looking fellow, a sort of horsedealer, who 
stood by. 

‘‘He cheated me, and he’s like to ha’ cheated you,” shouted the 
old man. 

‘That mayna be althegether the same thing,” said the fellow, taunt- 
ingly. ‘Ye may hoodwink the craw, but hardly the kestrel ; but it werena 
me that bought un.” 

Ashford threw him an angry answer, and went on. 

But the negotiations for the calf were quite as stormy with the next 
purchaser. They were only haggling over a few shillings, but the stranger 
stood by, and managed to throw in a dash of bitterness which delayed 
them when they were nearly agreed, and the quarrel grew more and 
more furious. 

‘‘ Well, come in, and let’s ha’ a glass of yale, and ha’ done wi’ it,” said 
the buyer, at last wearied out. “‘ It’s getting quite late ; it’s nigh on four 
o'clock.” 

The »ublic, with its sanded floor and great old open fire-place, looked 
very tempting, though a wet circle of rain stood round every new-comer. 
The fire-light shone on the pewter pots and gleamed on the rows of plates 
on the dresser, and there was a fiddle going at intervals: an unorthodox 
innovation, over which Nathan, who had formerly been the owner, shook 
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his head severely whenever he heard it mentioned. ‘It warn’t nivir so 
in my day, and comes to no good,”’ said he. 

fithin this charmed circle the company sat, ‘o'er all the ills of life 
victorious ;” and the dark night and cold gusts of rain without seemed 
to grow less and less pleasant to face as the time went on. Moreover, 
the dear delights of quarrelling, for those who enjoy that exercise like old 
Ashford, are not easily foregone. 

Even the mollifying effects of ale and the money for the calf did not 
put an end to it. The horsedealer would not let Ashford alone, and 
the old farmer went on doggedly drinking glass for glass and answering 
taunt by taunt. 

“Tl bet ye anything ye please you'll not sell that lot o’ heifers for 
nothing like what ye giv’ for ’um.” 

“‘ And what business is that o’ yourn, I'd like to know? they're as 
good beasts as iver was bred, and ’ll fetch their money anywhere.” 

‘“« Arena ye coming, Ashford? ye mun make haste; it’s coming on to 
blow, and ’twill be a dark night,” said Buxton, who belonged to the farm 
nearest Stone Edge, and had arranged to ride back with him and a third 
farmer. ‘‘ Three’s better nor one along that lonesome road ; you'd best 
come home wi’ me and Antony.” 

‘“‘T’m old enough to know what’s best mysen,” said Ashford, on whom 
the ale began to tell. 

The horsedealer went on baiting him. ‘ And how much did ye get for 
the dun cow? Twenty pund? No, nor the half on it; them cows here is 
of a very poor breed.” 

“TI canna wait any longer, Ashford,” said the farmer; ‘“‘ we mun be 
going.” 

‘I’m comin’ arter ye; get along,” said he angrily, and by this 
time half-tipsy. ‘I know well enough what I’m about. Ye won't 
catch old Ashford tripping,” he added, with drunken pride. ‘T'll catch 
ye up afore ye’re at the Windy Gap,” and he returned to his quarrel 
and his beer. 

At this moment Joshua looked in at the door and asked for a glass of 
gin—then, pointing with his thumb at Ashford, who sat with his back to 
the door, made signs that he would return. ‘There’s been rowing enough 
to-night,” he said in a low voice; ‘“‘a body canna speak wi’ him i’ th’ 
road. I'll come back for ’t when he’s flitted.” 

In a few minutes the horsedealer got up and went out to fetch his 
horse, saying, ‘‘ The cob will ha’ hard work to get to Hawkesley ; ’twill be 
an awful night for man and beast.” 

And old Ashford suddenly seemed to bethink himself how the short 
twilight was closing in, that he had a large sum of money about him, and 
six miles of lonely road before him. It seemed to sober him at once. 
Buxton. had not been gone above a quarter of an hour, when he rose and 
hurried to the stable for his horse. He was a long time fumbling over it, 
however. The bridle was mislaid: he swore at the ostler, but it was 
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several minutes before it could be found, and nearly dark before he 
started ; and then he waited a few minutes more for a man who was going 
part of the same way: the road, however, forked off a mile or so from the 
town—his companion took the other turn, and he rode on alone, 

‘“‘T were the biggest fool i’ th’ market,” muttered Ashford to himself, 
as he felt for the roll of notes in one breast-pocket and the bag of sove- 
reigns in the other, and rode on in the increasing darkness. The sleet was 
driving in his face and the wind rising—the old mare going slower as the 
weather grew worse and he urged her more. 

“‘T shanna catch them up nohow; how could I be such an ass?” 
thought he. He was still a strong man, and his cudgel was heavy, but 
his bones were growing stiff, as he knew. The old mare went sliding on 
through the thick mud and the’ streams which poured down the road, and 
at one place came to a dead halt. He listened, and thought he heard 
horses’ steps ahead, and pressed on, hoping it might be Buxton, but his 
progress was slow. 

He had reached a dark part of the road, where the trees, leafless 
though they were, shut out even the little that remained of the dim 
evening light. The mare stumbled over a big stone, which must have been 
placed there on purpose, in the bed of a watercourse which crossed the 
road, and over which the torrent was rising. Before he recovered himself 
he had received a violent blow from behind on the back of his head. He 
turned stoutly to defend himself, but his foot had been jolted out of the 
stirrup with the stumble; a second blow disabled his arm, and in another 
minute he was dragged off his horse, while the cudgel was descending a 
third time. 
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Coolie Rabour and Coolie Immigration, 
Oe 


THe pressing and increasing cry for field-labour in our intertropical 
colonies and dependencies, and in other countries lying within or adjacent 
to the tropics, has turned the attention of cultivators and of governments 
to that available supply which, under the comprehensive name of Coolies, 
embraces the yellow-skinned men of China and the darker races of India. 
The production of sugar, cotton, coffee, rice, and tobacco is so dependent 
for the future on Oriental labourers, who must take the place of, or at 
least supplement, the African negro, diminished in numbers and no longer 
economical in husbandry, that Europeans have ceased to regard the 
subject of coolie labour with apathy, and feel the sincere interest which 
arises when the supply of accustomed comforts is endangered. 

‘In presenting the following particulars and statistics relating to coolie 
labour and immigration, we have availed ourselves largely of the enlight- 
ened reports furnished to the Hawaiian Government by Dr. Hillebrand, 
the commissioner despatched by that government to travel in China, India, 
and through other regions whence a supply of labour might be expected. 
We commence with the Chinese emigrants. 

The principal ports from which coolies are drawn are Hong Kong, 
Macao, Canton, Amoy, and Swatow. Emigration from the North of 
China has been attempted, but without success. The Northern Chinese 
are greatly attached to their homes, poor and miserable as these are, and 
they look with suspicion upon any proposal which would remove them 
from their accustomed haunts. The French Government endeavoured to 
induce the peasantry to emigrate by issuing advertisements, with detailed 
conditions, in some of the principal Northern cities; but their invitations 
produced no effect on the population. Bonded coolies are demanded by 
and deported to the following places, which are arranged in the order of 
their importance and urgency of demand :—To Peru, to Cuba, to the 
British West Indies (principally Demerara and Trinidad), to Dutch Guiana, 
to Tahiti, to India, and to Java. The coolie trade to Peru and to Cuba 
is entirely in the hands of private contractors—Peruvians, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and French. It is carried on entirely from Macao, with the 
exception of one establishment at Canton, that of a Frenchman, who ships 
to Havana. 

There are at Macao six or eight depéts, from which about 30,000 to 
40,000 coolies are shipped every year to Peru and Cuba. The coolies 
are furnished to the depdts by recruiting-agents, Chinese or Portuguese, 
many of them men of very disreputable character, and not a few more 
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than suspected of being connected with piracy. It is almost needless to 
remark that they resort to most unscrupulous means for obtaining recruits. 
The firms in Macao which they supply are very well aware of their 
character ; but the demand for coolies is too active to allow them to 
inquire particularly into the means employed to obtain them. The laws 
regulating the trade enacted by the government at Macao are fair and 
humane, but they are habitually disregarded or evaded. One salutary 
regulation exists, that all intending emigrants shall have free ingress and 
egress at the depots till two days previous to their sailing ; -but it is well 
understood in Macao that no Chinaman once entering the depdt will leave 
it again before his departure. Recruiting under these circumstances is 
very unpopular, difficult, and dangerous. It is also, as a consequence, 
expensive. Coolies delivered at a Macao depét cost the trader from 85 to 
70 dollars each, head-money. The number of ships at the disposal of the 
Macao traders is limited, English and American ships being forbidden to 
carry Macao coolies, and it being seldom that German vessels can be 
induced to engage in this service. Freights are therefore high. The 
ships employed are under military equipment and discipline, somewhat 
resembling English convict-ships ; the coolies on board them are only 
allowed an airing on deck by squads of twenty to forty together, and the 
whole ‘proceeding resembles the middle-passage in its general features ; 
but the coolies being far less submissive than negroes, revolts and 
mutinies frequently occur. 

Suicides are common, and the mortality is very great, averaging as 
high as 25 per cent. A frightful disaster happened in April, 1866, when 
550 Chinamen were burned to death on board the ship Napoleon Canavero, 
in a conflagration purposely kindled by some mutineers. During the eight 
months, from August, 1865, to April, 1866, no less than sixteen cases of 
mutiny—many of them having very serious resulis—were reported in Hong 
Kong papers ; all but two of them having occurred on board ships sailing 
from Macao. These circumstances tend to raise the price of a Macao 
coolie. At Callao they are “sold” at an average price of 800 dollars, 
and at Cuba they often ‘fetch’? 500 dollars.* The contracts run for 
eight years. The Macao coolies are all males, no women being ever 
shipped there ; the men are selected entirely for physical qualities. It is 
quite a relief to turn from this account to the ameliorated system pursued 
under the agency of the British West India colonies in Canton, A depot 
is there established large enough for the reception of several hundred 
emigrants at a time. The present agent receives a standing salary. 
No head-money is permitted, and no contractors are dealt with. The 
establishment is conducted according to the laws and regulations of 
the British Government, and is placed under the supervision of the regular 





* We leave these naive expressions, which may have escaped unperceived from 
Dr. Hillebrand’s pen, without other comment than inverted commas. They are 
sufficiently suggestive of some unexpressed truths lying behind the details of “ free 
coolie labour.” 
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consular authorities. The doors of the depét remain open, and the 
emigrants are free to go in or out till the day before their sailing. Ships 
are despatched only during the north-east monsoon. Single-decked vessels 
are alone employed, and not more than 500 coolies are sent in a ship of! 
1,800 tons. The average length of the voyage is from 86 to 120 days; 
and the mortality ranges from 14 to 24 per cent. The entire cost of the 
coolies, when Janded in Trinidad or Demerara, is from 23/. to 261. for each 
individual. 80 per cent. of women are sent from Canton. These receive 
a bonus of 20 dollars, and are not bound by any contract to work. The 
planter who takes the husband takes the wife with him, pays her cost, and 
maintains her. The colonial governments which conduct the immigration 
business defray one-third of the expense from the public treasury, and the 
planters pay an even rate for men and women. In the colonies mentioned, 
both Chinese and Indian labourers are employed. The colonists seem 
hitherto to have been well satisfied with the mixed emigrants ; but of late 
the question has been under discussion whether it would not be desirable 
for the future to draw the whole supply from China, a rise being anticipated 
in the cost of labourers from India. 

Surinam and the whole of Dutch Guiana stand next in precedence in 
the demand for coolies from China. These colonies established an agency 
in 1863 or 1864, and have drawn probably up to the end of 1865 from 
1,500 to 2,000 coolies. A return passage is secured to these emigrants, 
also the right of changing their masters. The rate of mortality during 
their transport does not usually exceed 2} per cent; and women and 
children accompany the men. Letters from Surinam express entire satis- 
faction with these emigrants. 

Tahiti drew, in 1865-66, 500, and was continuing to import them. 
Very satisfactory accounts of them have reached Hong Kong from Tahiti, 
and from London, where the chief office of the company is established 
which has entered exclusively on the cultivation of cotton and sugar in 
Tahiti. This emigration is carried on by the same agency that acts for 
Surinam, but no women are sent to the South Pacific. 

It is a remarkable fact that India should have entered the Chinese 
labour-market. In 1863, 3,000 Chinese coolies were sent from Hong 
Kong to Bombay to be employed on railroads. They were supplied through 
the agency of an English mercantile house in Hong Kong; they proved, 
however, so turbulent that they were returned before their term of contract 
expired. Nevertheless, the directors of a company formed for draining 
extensive marshes in the Sunderbunds contemplate introducing some 6,000 
labourers from China for that work. It must be borne in mind with 
regard to India, that Calcutta and Bombay are themselves the principal 
marts of the labour-export from India to other countries. 

Java again, although it has a population of thirteen millions, has sent 
to China for labourers to complete the first railroad in the island. During 
Dr. Hillebrand’s visit to Hong Kong in April, 1865, the Dutch Government 
employed a commercial firm there to secure at least 5,000 men. Besides 
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these contract-exported coolies, there has been a steady voluntary emigra- 
tion for many years from China to the Straits Settlements and all the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, in most of which the Chinese monopolize 
the petty trade, and also perform a large proportion of the agricultural 
labour. There is also a steady influx of Chinese to Australia and 
California, and in California the railroad work is being monopolized by 
them, in spite of a violent prejudice against their race. Dr. Hillebrand 
thinks it also probable that the Chinese labourer will very shortly have 
made his entrance into the cotton and cane fields of the Southern States 
of the American Union. 

The foregoing facts show the great importance of the Chinese labourer, 
humble as is his position or his individuality. He supplants the Malay or 
the negro: outdoes the Javanese and the Hindoo in their own countries, 
where wages do not average above 5 rupees per month ; and he even begins 
to rival the white man in his own domain. There must be some potent 
reason for this preference, which overbalances the great moral defects 
inherent in the Chinese coolie. One point seems established, that their 
labour is more profitable than that of other races, except the negroes in 
slavery, and even that exception is not universal. It is of course unayvoid- 
able that any country importing coolies to a large extent will have a certain 
proportion of bad characters; especially as China is disorganized and 
demoralized by many years of civil war. The Chinese are, on the whole, 
peaceable and orderly, but their natural character is very different from the 
negro or Polynesian. They are tenacious of their rights, quick in temper 
and ready to fight, and accustomed to see death and suffering with indiffer- 
ence. In Hawaii, coolies are anxiously desired for the sake of their labour ; 
though, owing to some atrocious crimes having been perpetrated by them 
there, there is among the non-employers of labour a considerable prejudice 
against them. Dr. Hillebrand is strongly persuaded of the extreme im- 
portance to other countries of coolie labour, and enters minutely into the 
plans for procuring it, securing a good quality of labourers, testing their 
capacity, avoiding fraud, regulating the expense, &c. He strongly urges 
the desirableness of importing women as well as men, considering that 
upon the association of the sexes greatly depends the difference between 
their condition and that of slaves. At the same time he perceives that this 
introduces a special difficulty in the choice of the men, healthy married 
women being preferable to others; but he mentions as disappointing to 
planters the ugliness and low stature of Chinese women of the labouring 
classes, accustomed to domestic drudgery and to field-work from their 
earliest childhood. 

Passing now to the other great emporium of labour, coolies are imported 
from India to Ceylon, Bourbon, Mauritius, Demerara, Trinidad, St. Kitts, 
Santa Lucia, Jamaica, the Danish colony of St. Croix, and the French 
West India islands. Emigration to all these places is conducted by agents 
of the respective countries, except to Ceylon, to which island the flow is 
spontaneous. 
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Labourers can be drawn from India only under special treaty engage- 
ments by the several governments of the importing countries, Great Britain 
being exceedingly watchful over the rights of its Indian subjects, securing 
for them every possible guarantee for good treatment and fair dealing, and 
insisting on a free return passage for them or a commutation thereof in 
money. Dr. Hillebrand accords great praise to the Indian Government for 
the care and attention which is bestowed on this subject, and he was struck 
by the minuteness of the regulations issued by the Secretary for India and 
all the details bearing on the condition of the coolie. 

The number of railroads to be constructed in India, the many fresh 
agricultural enterprises undertaken there, and the increasing tea and cotton 
cultivation, promise, however, so great and increasing a demand for labour, 
that in spite of the difference of wages obtainable elsewhere compared 
with the low payment in India, a feeling is rising there against the 
emigration of coolies, and there is an apparent probability of a rise in 
prices of exported labour. Labourers for the tea districts of Assam and 
Cachar are recruited from the low countries on both sides of the Ganges— 
from the hilly country south of Behar, and in less numbers from Nepaul. 
These coolies are shipped at the rate of from 1,500 to 2,000 a month. 
Their engagement is for three years, and they are paid 5 rupees a month, 
nine hours being reckoned the working day. A daily task is, however, 
generally assigned to them such as an ordinary labourer could accomplish 
in vine hours, and for what they do above that they receive extra payment. 
They are carried by railroad to Kooshtee, and thence in boats up the river, 
the voyage occupying from two to three weeks. ‘The labourers drawn from 
the countries along the Ganges are low-caste Hindoos, not particularly 
strong or muscular, but hardy and accustomed to labour, and they bear 
the voyage well. The best of these are from the district of Shahabad. 
Those from the hill country, comprising the districts of Chotanagpore, 
Palamow, Ramgurh, Singbhoom, Dalbhoom, and Manbhoom, belong to 
various tribes of Koles, Sontals, and Dnuggurs. They are very dark and 
rather small, with a strongly developed thorax. They have lower fore- 
heads, broader faces, and flatter noses than the Hindoos, and somewhat 
coarse hair. They are dirty in habit and very low in civilization, have no 
particular religion, and though docile and willing to work, they bear the 
voyage very badly. The mortality amongst them on journeys to the tea 
districts has been 20 to 25 per cent., and has even risen as high as 80 per 
cent. on a voyage to the Mauritius, on which account the planters there 
now refuse to take them, although they would otherwise choose them, 
especially as these coolies preferred remaining on the island at the expira- 
tion of their term of service to returning to India. 

The coolies from Nepaul are considered too fiery and independent for 
use in agriculture, and they resent corporal punishment. They are of the 
Thibetan branch of the Mongolian race, and very similar to the Chinese. 
For recruiting labourers native officers are employed, and on being brought 
to Calcutta, the coolies are maintained at the depdt till the required 
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number is made up. They are then provided with everything necessary— 
clothing, provisions, bunks, medical attendance, &e. The expense up to 
the time of shipment, and apart from clothing, is from 21 to 25 rupees for 
each person. Freight to Mauritius, including all extras, has averaged from 
48 to 52 rupees a head. This information was obtained from Messrs. 
Bennerly and Co., Emigration Agents, and was confirmed by Captain 
Burbank, Protector of Emigrants. The latter estimated the average mor- 
tality or. a voyage to the tea districts at 3 per cent. only. Mauritius draws 
coolies chiefly from Patna, Behar, Monghyr, Shahabad, Ghazeepore, 
Azimgurh, and Goruckpore. The West India colonies receive them from 
Benares, Cawnpore, Allahabad, and other districts farther up the river. 
The charges for recruiting vary according as the countries for which 
emigrants are sought are fayourably known or otherwise. Mauritius is 
in great favour; whilst the tea districts have to pay the most, the people 
disliking to go to the highlands and wet forest districts, where the breaking 
up fresh ground for new plantations causes fevers and other diseases. The 
recruiting charges for Mauritius are 6 rupees ; for the West India colonies, 
from 10 to 12 rupees; for the tea districts, 16 to 18 rupees. These 
charges are exclusive of the Calcutta agent’s commission, and of the 
expenses of maintenance and at the depot. Freight to Mauritius averages 
55 rupees; to the West Indies, 12/7. sterling. The agent for the West 
India colonies was allowed to draw for the expenses of each coolie till he 
is ready for shipment 381. sterling, but latterly the amount has been 
increased to 3/. 5s. Mauritius allows one-third less. Captain Eales, 
agent for Mauritius, complains of the increasing difficulties thrown in the 
way of recruiting by planters, manufacturers, and all Europeans settled 
in the country. Lately it had been somewhat easier, on account of the 
famine caused by the failure of the rice-crop. During the year 1865 
Demerara received 2,500 statute adults; Trinidad, 1,200; St. Croix and 
Grenada, 400. Coolies for Mauritius are engaged for five years. They 
receive for the first year 5 rupees per month, and are found in everything. 
Their wages increase regularly, up to 14 rupees a month in the fifth 
year. A back passage is not granted. In the West Indies a male adult 
can earn from 10 to 12 annas a day wages, equal to fifteenpence to 
eighteenpence a day, pay being given for work above the regular task. 
A back passage is guaranteed, after ten years service in the colonies. 

The great mortality amongst the Hill coolies alluded to is caused by 
cholera, and is ascribed chiefly to sudden change of diet. These poor 
people are accustomed, in their own country, to an insufficient supply of 
the worst and poorest food. As soon as they are on board ship, where 
they are able to eat well and abundantly, the effect on their digestive 
powers appears to be most disastrous. But for this mortality in transport, 
they would be very useful and desirable labourers. 

During nine months of the year 1865 the number of emigrants from 
the three Presidencies of India amounted to 18,774 men, women, and 
children ; and 8,500 more at sea—on their passage thence—made a total 
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of 17,274 persons. Deducting 2,274 for young children, and 4,000 
women, there remain 11,000 males, a number evinciug the willingness of 
East Indians to emigrate to Mauritius, while the comparatively small 
number returning speaks well for their satisfaction with the treatment they 
receive there. Dr. Hillebrand, comparing the relative merits of Indian 
and Chinese coolies, writes as follows :—‘‘ While the Indian coolie is easily 
managed and submissive—thanks to the low servile condition in which the 
low-caste Hindoos are born and brought up in their own land—the China- 
man is independent and fiery in his disposition, and violent in action. The 
former has hardly a conception of rights, while the latter will stick or fight for 
what he considers his rights and privileges. Supposed wrongs and insults 
he will at once oppose by force, while the Indian accepts them with apparent 
submission, quietly biding his time; with him poison takes the place of 
the knife. Their relations to the white race are alike unsatisfactory, but 
altogether different. The Chinese, in the vain conceit of the superiority 
of his race and civilization, looks on the white race as inferior—at least in 
this country. The Hindoo, under the external garb of submissiveness, 
bears and nourishes towards his white master an intense hatred. The 
Indian accommodates himself to circumstances, works himself readily into 
new conditions of life, change of food, dress, &c.; while the Chinaman 
will cling pertinaciously to the staple of his country—tice, and the final 
scope of his life and labour is always to return to the flowery kingdom, 
that his bones may find there a suitable burial-place—a notion with which 
the low-caste Hindoo is not tainted to any extent. He will be ready to 
emigrate with his wife and children, in the hope of bettering their circum- 
stances, a resolution to which a true Chinaman can only be moved with 
difficulty. As to capacity for labour, the difference is very great: in 
general, the Chinaman is more muscular and bony, though small of 
stature; he has been accustomed to hard labour from childhood, is quick 
and energetic in his actions, and enduring in his labour—qualities which 
contrast strongly with the slow and lazy movements of the Indian. On 
the other hand, the Indian is less exclusive, and more likely to amalgamate 
and fix his permanent abode among other races.”’ 

The nineteenth century has witnessed the commencement of an exodus 
of labour, in several directions, from an empire which contains in itself 
one-third of the human race. It is as the first overflowings of some vast 
reservoir, or of a long-pent-up mountain lake. Our age has also seen the 
- breaking down of national prejudices and the influx of European ideas in 
China. Whereas, formerly, death was the penalty on returning for those 
subjects who forsook her shores, no restriction now prevents the celestials 
visiting other countries. Twenty years ago an Englishman could only 
leave one of the five treaty ports for a few hours; at the present day the 
emissaries of Christianity may penetrate every part of the empire in free- 
dom and in safety. The Chinese have already settled themselves in 
Australia, in the islands of the Pacific, in Mauritius, and elsewhere ; and 
it seems likely that they will extend their march to other kindreds, nations, 
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and languages. Like all great emigrations, their arrival brings good and 
ill to the peoples among whom they carry their labour, or allow it to be 
carried. ‘The evil that men do lives after them.” The Chinese are 
already sowing the seeds, in the countries which invite them, of some 
unknown vices and some new diseases. The former must be controlled 
and repressed by police regulations ; the latter require the utmost vigilance 
to prevent their spread, and their becoming endemic in new abodes. 

The most dreaded disease of China is leprosy, called there Ma Fung, 
which is apparently identical with the leprosy seen in Arabia and Hindostan, 
where it is named Juzam or Judham, from a root signifying amputation, 
because of the erosion or truncation of the fingers and toes which takes 
place in the last stage of the disease. This scourge is intertropical, and 
is clearly distinguishable in its symptoms and diagnosis from the Euro- 
pean leprosy. It is hereditary, but is commonly believed in China to 
disappear in the fourth generation. It is uncongenial to cold climates, and 
apparently finds cleanliness as uncongenial. Persons afflicted with the 
disease are said to have lost it during a residence in Pekin, but were 
attacked by it again on their returning to the South. Heat, dirt, the 
unwholesome diet of the poorer classes of the Chinese, swamps and stag- 
nant water, are conditions favourable to the propagation and development 
of the disease, if they do not by themselves originally induce it. Doctor 
Lockhart mentions leprosy being very prevalent in a low-lying and much- 
flooded valley called Yen-tung. Goitre and cretinism in Switzerland 
abound under analogous circumstances. In a paper read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1852, Dr. Benjamin Hobson, whose long residence as 
a physician in Canton had given him ample opportunities of studying 
the disease, collected in one view all that was up to that time known, 
believed, and surmised about leprosy. We may, therefore, spare ourselves 
many of its painful details. Among its first symptoms are a redness 
and numbness of parts of the body, hoarseness of voice, thinness of the 
hair, and often baldness, whitlows under the nails, &e. The Canton 
Leper House, at the time Dr. Hobson wrote, contained seven hundred 
patients of both sexes. The afflicted people themselves believed the disease 
to be incurable. Other information was furnished to Dr. Hobson by 
Dr. Mouat, Professor of Medicine in the Medical College of Calcutta; 
Dr. R. Stuart, in charge of the Calcutta Leper Asylum; and by Dr. W. 
Lockhart at Shanghai. The question of the malady being contagious is 
strongly debated. It would appear from the evidence to be so, but not 
upon slight contact. The Hindoos regard leprosy as highly contagious. 
Dr. Stuart entertains great doubts on this head, and says that he had only 
seen one case which appeared to have been the result of contagion, and 
that case was cured. There is, unhappily, a more universal consent as 
to the difficulty and rarity of cures, and the inefliciency of remedies for 
its relief. 

It seems possible, then, that this miserable endemic, which affects the 
minds as well as the bodies of its victims, does not propagate itself by mere 
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contact, even in its true habitat : and in China there is no record of a time 
when leprosy did not exist among the people. It is probable that change 
of place and external circumstances may render Chinese emigrants more 
free from its approach themselves, and incapable of infecting with this 
disease the strangers among whom they sojourn. It was the appearance 
of a disease of this nature in the Hawaiian islands, called in the native 
tongue Mai Pake, which induced the government there not only to 
make arrangements for segregating and curing the patients attacked, by 
erecting a leper hospital near the capital, and forming a settlement on 
the neighbouring island of Molokoi, but to commission Dr. Hillebrand in 
China to visit the leper establishments there, and investigate the disease 
closely in that and other countries where it prevails. In pursuance of his 
instructions, Dr. Hillebrand studied the disease, and wrote the reports we 
have previously spoken of. He examined a considerable number of cases, 
and on a portion of these he made annotations, which he sent home to his 
government. The following is his description of one of the leper villages :— 

‘“‘ At my request, Dr. Kerr accompanied me to the largest leper village 
near Canton. It is situated about two miles and a half from the suburbs 
of Canton, on a slight eminence, in the midst of cultivated fields, and 
accommodates between four and five hundred lepers, with their children 
born in the asylum. All persons recognized or declared by the authorities 
to be lepers are sent to these asylums, of which there are three in the 
neighbourhood of Canton. Neither husband, wife, nor children are 
allowed to accompany the leper to the asylum; but they are allowed to 
choose themselves new conjugal mates from the inmates of the same. 
The children born from these unions remain in the village. I saw of them 
a great number, varying from the age of infancy to twenty-five years, and, 
in fact, judging from the great number of sound people in the establish- 
ment, the offspring would seem to be as numerous as the legitimate occu- 
pants of the place. Only one leper admitted that he was the son of 
another leper then in the place. As a rule, they try to conceal their 
descent from diseased parents. The village itself forms a rectangle, 
surrounded by a brick wall twelve feet high, with a gate which is closed 
every night. The following description may give you an idea of its inner 
arrangement. A street about fourteen feet wide (wider than any street in 
Canton) leads from the gate straight up to the temple or joss-house. 
From this street branch out at right angles on each side about fourteen 
narrow lanes, three feet and a half wide, each two separated by one single 
low building, partitioned again by a wall along its whole length, and 
crossways by twelve to fourteen cross-walls, so as to form twenty-four 
narrow apartments. In these small holes that whole mass of population 
is stowed away every night. Of course, I cannot speak with praise of its 
state of cleanliness—quite the reverse. During the day the gates are 
open, and the lepers roam about at liberty, to beg through the streets of 
Canton. They receive, besides, a small daily allowance from the Govern- 
ment, and the monopoly of the trade of coir-rope making, by which they 
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earn something in addition. The lepers leave the village in the day-time 
at pleasure, and their friends enter as freely to visit them, circumstances 
which go far to demonstrate the popular opinion that the contagion is not 
volatile or diffusible, or that it requires prolonged actual contact to com- 
municate itself from one person to another. We had taken the precau- 
tionary measure to send a message to the village on the day previous that 
we were coming to distribute alms among them. In consequence of this, 
the greater portion of the lepers remained at home that day, and I had an 
opportunity of examining a great number.” As a result of his investiga- 
tion of cases, Dr. Hillebrand satisfied himself that there exist in Chinese 
leprosy three distinct varieties,—the tubercular form, the erysipelatous, 
and the sin:ply paretic or paralytic. The latter form is often accompanied 
with inveterate psoriasis ; and he had frequently seen this type of disease 
in the Hawaiian islands, but had not previously recognized it as leprous. 

To the Mongol, the Hindoo, and the remnant of earlier races that in 
India hover, like ghosts, about their ancient haunts, the world must look 
for its supply of tropical labour. For a time, at least, they will bring the 
energies of bone and muscle of peoples whose hereditary lot has been labour, 
but whose intellectual powers and whose education, low though it be, are 
higher than the African’s ; and they will give them in return for rice, for 
lodging, and some dollars. Whilst the emancipated Negro throws away his 
hoe, and dreams of political privileges, the Eastern immigration will be 
making a silent change in the countries where its labour is prized. These 
imported workers will not be“easily dismissed when they have taken root, and 
a ‘‘ miscegenation ” not dreamed of by planters and governments will follow 
as a consequence. For good and for ill they will come into our colonies 
and dependencies, into that America which we are so often told is “ for 
Americans,”’ into the gold-fields of Australia, and into the scattered islands 
of the Pacific. Many of the Chinese will acquire property by their frugal 
and abstemious habits ; but crimes of violence have already distinguished 
their settlements ; and as they place little value on their own life, they do 
not respect the life of others, nor will the fear of death deter them from 
breaking into the ‘ bloody house,” when instigated by anger, jealousy, or 
the sense of wrong and injustice. Centuries perhaps wiil, however, have 
to elapse before the effect of the breaking forth of the old Mongol race 
among the nations of the earth is seen in its entirety. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue Bee aNp THE BurreERFLY—Mapame Dupont’s BeNevo.ent InstiTuTIONs— 

Tue CapITAINE AGREES TO THE SumMMONING OF LORLOTTE. 
Tue Duponts rented a great perfumery shop in the Rue des Magasins, 
Paris, and lived in the entresol, with the whole air so penetrated and 
saturated with the sweet fumes of lavender, orange, and millefleurs, that 
the city home recalled vividly to one sense the barren cliffs, aromatic 
pastures, and sea-views of Provence. Madame Dupont’s orange-tubs and 
violet-pots in her window were supernumeraries and purely esthetical in 
their end. 

Madame was the presiding genius of the whole place—entresol and 
shop—a born tradeswoman and manager, ugly, vivacious, lynx-eyed, but 
not wasting her powers on unnecessary irritability and acts of oppression 
to the bargain as it were, but calculating their value closely, and putting 
them out to interest as carefully as the rest of her stock. She regarded 
M. Dupont as a desirable adjunct to her business and family, was faithful 
to him in both lights, and even sharply indulgent to him; but she never 
dreamt of regarding him as anything but an adjunct and her inferior. 
M. Dupont, on his part, was quite content with his position. It saved him 
an infinite deal of trouble ; it suited his débonnaire pleasure-loving disposi- 
tion. M. Dupont was a dapper little man, with white teeth, a very pretty 
figure, and a very small foot, all which personal advantages madame had 
taken into consideration, and valued rather above than below their value in 
making her alliance with monsieur, qualified and skilled as she was in 
business transactions. But the strongest fortress has a weak point in 
its battlements, and the wisest woman’s heart has the flaw of a folly. 

For the rest, monsieur was idiotically vain, exceedingly good-natured, 
kind-hearted, and a good deal addicted to lying. Not the lie malicious and 
spiteful, but the purely gasconading lie, to glorify himself and all belonging 
to him. Madame and monsieur got on together admirably: he did the 
ornamental and madame the useful in their married life, and the only fault 
to be found with the performan: : was, that the traditional cast of characters 
in the play suffered a reversal. 

The couple had no children, but one of madame’s distinctive traits 
was that she was a great family woman, and acknowledged, brought 
forward, marshalled, and marched off the carpet, so far as settling them in 
life was concerned, the kinsmen and kinswomen of herself and monsieur to 
the remotest degree of consanguinity, with the greatest impartiality. She 
could afford herself the luxury, for the Duponts were of the substantial 
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and affluent order of tradespeople, and she took the best plan to be 
successful in such operations by carrying them on summarily, and without 
hesitation. ' 

Madame had come upstairs from keeping shop on a fine afternoon in 
May, after the best hours for sales and for fashionable customers were over. 
She was in her invariable black gown and jacket, and black head dress ; 
the last brightened by a yellow rose, which summer and winter, in spite of 
decades of different makes, never faded or died out of madame’s head. 
When she replaced the lace of the coiffure with fresh lace, she took out the 
immortal rose, pinched and shook it, and restored it in all its original 
crispness and yellowness to its niche over her right temple. 

By way of rest, madame was sewing steadily and with astonishing 
rapidity,—mending, patching, turning upside down, and inside out, some 
mysterious portion of her wardrobe, while monsieur, who had done nothing 
all day save saunter from the entresol to the shop and back again, smoke 
cigarettes, read Galignant and the play-bills, lay in a chintz dressing- 
gown and a Greek cap, on a leopard-skin couch, amidst the white paint, 
marble, plate-glass, and gilding, with which madame had not failed to 
furnish and garnish, as the French have it properly, her little salon, in 
which she never sat, except for an hour, as a ceremony required of her by 
etiquette, every afternoon, or when she was receiving company. Monsieur 
lay with his eyes shut, except at intervals, when he opened those orbs, rouz.d, 
black, and twinkling, to their full extent, enlarging them, indeed, as far as 
he was able, to contemplate with intense interest and satisfaction in the 
mirror opposite him, the curl of his sleek moustache, or to regard with 
perfect approbation the general symmetry of his tiny foot, which he 
exerted himself to kick up at a right angle, in order to afford him a finer 
opportunity of inspection. 

‘‘ Louis,’ exclaimed madame, brusquely—(she had none of the cat- 
like ways of some of her countrywomen,—no slyness, no stealthy approach 
to her aim, and feint of retreat when she was about to attack; though 
had she been an English woman, she would have been called blunt; being 
French, she was now and then stigmatised as brutal)—‘‘I shall have 
your cousin Lorlotte up from her English school at Boulogne next week, 
since she is idle, with the scarlet fever among the children.” 

“‘ My dear Paulette, you are an angel as usual, but you startle mea 
little, to the jarring of my teeth,” replied monsieur, with a delicate suggestion 
that madame’s abruptness was too much for him. ‘ Why should you 
have Lorlotte for the present? Her great vacations are not till June, 
when she must come here or board herself, and the little one has no 
salary to spare after she has gowned, hatted, gloved, and shod herself. I 
believe she has inherited a slight weakness in the last respect. Never 
mind, in the meantime the school is obliged to keep her, and she has had 
the scarlet fever already. Pardon me for my dullness, my friend, but I 
do not comprehend your invitation,” observed monsieur, innocently. 

‘The fact was, that as good a family woman as madame was, she was by 
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no means in the habit of treating her relations to bed and board a la dis. 
cretion at all seasons. 

‘‘Bah!” ejaculated madame, coolly, ‘‘ you never see beyond the end 
of your nose, and you have no end of the nose to speak of to turn the 
corner.” She intermitted her stitching for a second to tap, by way of 
emphatic contrast, her own prominent, self-asserting, broadly-rooted nose, 
of which monsieur’s smart pug was but a small edition. 

“Then help my short sight, madame; you owe it to me,” pleaded 
monsieur, not at all offended. 

‘My cousin the capitaine is with his regiment on duty at Fontaine- 
bleau; next month he will be gone to Cherbourg, or he may be ordered 
to Algérie. Do you understand ? ” 

Monsieur leapt up so as to sit upright and stamp his foot on the par- 
quetted floor. ‘‘ Voila! this is the scarlet fever at Paris, which is to super- 
sede that at Boulogne.” 

Madame did not acknowledge the witticism, but she did not affect a 
shade of concealment,;: she nodded the yellow rose, and looked monsieur 
somewhat stolidly in the face with her green gray eyes. ‘‘I have fixed that 
Lorlotte is the partie for the capitaine, and the capitaine for Lorlotte. 
They meet here next week, are introduced, affianced, and she gets her 
trousseau without trouble, and they are married without delay. She does 
not return to her tasks as an instructress ; he does not need to waste any 
more money as a bachelor, or to go to Algérie. Her dot, which has been 
out at nurse, will suffice for the requirements of the service ; his pay will 
match the interest of her dot. It would have been otherwise had it been 
Lorlotte’s cousin Agathe and her dot. Agathe must look higher. But 
this marriage is good, excellent for both our cousins; therefore, my child, 
the affair is fixed unalterably in my mind; it is all but a fact accomplished, 
and we have only the details to attend to.” 

Her ‘‘ child,” who served her as well as a child and a great deal 
better than a parrot or a dog, great or small, credited her statement 
implicitly ; still he had his doubts and objections, and adjunct as monsieur 
was, he was in as full possession of the liberty of speech as any free-born 
Briton. 

** But the capitaine has fifty years, and Lorlotte only twenty-two.” 

*“* Ah, well, so much the richer the capitaine!” madame distanced 
the objector with grim, disdainful humour. 

“‘The capitaine is not a beau garcon. He is grey-headed. He looks 
as if he had swallowed his own sword without breaking it, and was not 
able to bend throughout its length. But Lorlotte is gentille, as gay as a 
chaffinch, and her English mistresses and pupils have rendered her wild.” 

‘The capitaine is a very good example of a militaire: I should be 
proud of so warlike a husband,” declared madame, in sudden parenthesis, 
with a strange suspicion of a spice of coquetry, like the most daring and 
presuming of fairies, lurking within the folds of the black jacket, and under- 
neath the petals of the yellow rose. ‘ And if Lorlotte is a little spoilt 
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the more reason that she should be removed from these romantic, reckless 
English she is with. It is not possible that the child can have lost her 
morals in a year and a half’s treat. She got a dispensation from her curé 
I know for her Catholic religion, but she got no dispensation that I heard 
of from her morals ; I would not have permitted such a thing.”’ 

‘‘ Have you never heard, my dear, that the capitaine is a lion when he is 
roused ; that he falls into the rage like an Englishman when he is provoked ?”’ 

‘‘Chansons! we can have care of all that. The lion is the most 
generous of animals ; does not La Fontaine say so? And you know she 
is used to those English—one of whom hanged himself because they had 
served him tea without sugar.” 

‘The capitaine couid never keep a sous of his pay since I had the 
honour of his acquaintance. He is not at all a mauvais sujet, agreed, 
madame. On the contrary, he is a father to the boys of his regiment 
since he entered it a simple soldier ; but he spends on beer and pipes and 
flowers and children, on relieving his comrades from the Mont de Piété, 
and on charity to the poor, like a mauvais sujet.” 

“Ten thousand reasons why the poor man should marry and give his 
purse to another. Once Lorlotte is mistress of his ménage all that is 
changed.” 

Monsieur shrugged his shoulders expressively, as if with a lively realiza- 
tion of that obligation. ‘Ah! Well, also, Paulette, you are a charming 
intriguante, a Princess de Benvenuto; my wife, I felicitate you upon it. It 
is necessary that it is quite equal to me, to Lorlotte, and to the capitaine, 
since you wish it.” 

‘‘ Without doubt,” acquiesced madame, coolly, and with entire con- 
viction, ‘‘and I have need that you bring the capitaine to me to-morrow 
in order that he may be made au fait to my views.” 

‘‘ Certainly, madame; I shall seek him out at his café or his crémerie, 
if he is not in funds. We will take a little turn on the Boulevards: our 
styles suit: there are never so many dames lock aside at me, flash a 
glance of approval at—my boot, shall I say, Paulette ? as when I walk 
with a moustache grise, putting forth the paw of a polar bear. Ah! there 
was such a grand dame descending from her carriage in La Rue Lepelletier 
yesterday, who gave me a smile ; but that I am your devoted servant, that 
smile would have drawn down an angel on his knees. But you are not 


jealous, ma belle ; the foot is yours to run your errands, and I shall sound 


the capitaine as we take our turn on the Boulevards.” 

‘“‘By no means,” negatived madame decidedly and imperatively, but 
without impatience or ill-humour, nay, she was specially gracious. ‘‘ Make 
your foot as pretty as you please, Louis ; that is your forte. I am not so 
/3te as to quarrel with it. More than that I know it is my member, and, 
of course, other women envy me the possession of it. What did I marry 
for? But don’t meddle in my matter of proposing his marriage to the 
capitaine. Mind your own affairs, my son. Hark! There is my bell.’ 
And madame gathered up her work and descended like a bee to hum over 
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the decanting of whole jars of heliotrope and attar of roses, the filling of 
little flacons, the mere waftings of perfume on handkerchiefs and gloves, 
doing. all with conscious, consummate address, the exercise of which was in 
itself happiness ; while monsieur, like a butterfly, caught up his embroidered 
cap, exchanged his dressing gown for his dress coat, and sauntered out to 
flutter and flaunt and show off his pretty face and figure, which were part 
of madame’s investments, and served her after their kind, by appearing in 
any public garden, or at any spectacle or bourgeois ball which might be 
worthy of their presence. 

At the same hour next afternoon the capitaine reported himself duly 
in the boudoir at the entresol in obedience to the summons of the cousin, 
for whom he had much respect and some fear. 

The capitaine was just such a military man as M. Dupont had described, 
about the antipodes of the popular English idea of a Frenchman : unmis- 
takeably elderly, heavy, yet gaunt, so accustomed to face dangers and dis- 
agreeables in a long life of discipline, that he did everything, good and bad, 
with almost the same imperturbability of mien, stiff and stark in his dark 
blue uniform and high collar as the effigy of a man, unless when he blazed 
out in a Gallic childishness of passion, during which he was as dangerous 
to himself as to his neighbours. 

Madame was the capitaine’s junior by five years, as one counts the 
years of a man’s life, but she was his senior by a century in worldly 
wisdom. She knew him well, took a family pride in his rank, his red 
riband, his distinctions, his courage and simplicity ; as in her catholicity of 
nature she took a pride in the good looks and bonhomie of her butterfly 
husband. She had helped the capitaine, Denis le Froy, before now, got 
him out of his spendthrift scrapes, and made a clear way for his soldier's 
tramp through the thicket of difficulties which hedge in a man whose very 
sous burn his pocket, until she had a right to counsel and direct him, and 
the capitaine, honest and honourable, admitted the right. 

Madame, without persiflage and in strong terms, made out her case and 
her point. She did not spare the capitaine, while she did not omit the 
capabilities and good qualities of Lorlotte. 

She convicted the poor capitaine, standing at attention on her own par- 
quetted floor, disconcerted, troubled, all but shamed,—he was too pure a man 
to be out and out ashamed before her,—of mature age,of want of provision 
for the future. For example, he would need a nurse some day, perhaps 
soon, for he had suffered from yellow fever at Guadaloupe, cholera at 
Berbice, frost-bite in the Crimea, and ague near Solferino, and not without 
leaving their traces behind them; and unless he went permanently into 
the hospital, or depended on one of the blessed sisters, who was to look 
after him ? His mother had died when he was a little fellow, his sisters 
were long married, and not having had the benefit of madame’s advice in 
marriage, had wedded a couple of rotwriers, needy and disreputable, and 
cared little for him, save to accept his gifts and strip him of as much of 
his pension as he was foolish enough to give them, 
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Would the capitaine not like to have twp little apartments which he 
could call his own after all his wanderings, where he could retire when he 
was not in spirits for the barrack company, where he could rear his flowers 
on trellises in boxes in the windows or on his stove—a stove of his own, by 
which he might smoke and study his treatises on fortification and military 
memoirs without molestation ? Would he not like a boy and girl of his 
own to bear his name, to enter the regiment as he had done, and rise to 
be a general, and to be dutiful to him, fond of him, and to mend his 
collars and sew on his buttons, and play écarté with him, and smooth the 
way to his seeing the priest, when her mother’s eyes grew dim and her 
memory failed? In the meantime Lorlotte would be as gay as a bird, 
fluttering under his wing; and in the summer, when madame took her 
holiday, her one holiday in the year, they would all go together, monsieur 
and she, the capitaine and Lorlotte, to spend the day at Versailles or 
St. Cloud, to see the gardens or the manufactory of porcelain, and dine 
in the forest or the meadows. 

The capitaine heard his life in its landmarks pulled up and laid down 
afresh without resistance ; he even assented submissively, ‘‘ Oui, oui, that 
is true ;” and warmed into a sudden ruddy glow which seemed out of 
proportion to the occasion, at the cunning mention of the flowers and the 
children. Still he said candidly, ‘‘ But, madame, will Mademoiselle Lorlotte 
put up with the pipe, and the comrades, and certain rough phrases we've 
grown into the use of ? I could not give them up at once; there are some 
of them I might not give up—ever.” 

‘‘My dear cousin, Lorlotte is an obedient, affectionate child, more 
liberal than most girls, though she is also confirmed, and believes and 
worships as a good Catholic.” Madame assured him, ‘It is understood 
that all bachelors reform and become family men and Christians when 
they marry; but you have so little to reform by comparison, that the 
reformation may be by degrees.” 

‘But, madame my cousin, will Lorlotte bear with me when I ama 
madman? You know I do not mean it, and I do not think I would harm 
her; but I might frighten the poor child beside herself, notwithstanding.” 
And the big, grey fellow fumbled with his belt, moved to being stonily 
abashed and distressed. 

Madame smiled her superior smile, and waved her hand, dismissing 
the Quixotic scruple. ‘‘ Lorlotte has been accustomed to the English 
moods like the English fogs; do you think she will mind your thunder- 
storms, my old boy? And although it were so, she is out in the world 
alone, earning her bread. Say, do you not think there is more in the 
world, you who have seen its vices and crimes from east to west, to hurt 
an unprotected orphan girl, body and soul, than the idle blast, soon spent, 
of a few furious words and acts ?” 

“I believe it, I believe it, my good madame, and I thank you with all 
my heart.” The capitaine took the propitiation gratefully, and with 
manifest relief. ‘‘ You trust me ; I hope that I may never abuse your trust, 
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and I think that I might make it up to her. But again, will not made- 
moiselle expect more than I can give her? You know that I am as poor 
as a rat, that I have not made hoards. Sacré! I can barely afford her 
food and clothes. Where all the fine cachmeres and silks, mirrors, and 
consoles like those around me, are to come from, for my life I cannot tell. 
We can have no better ménage than a student’s den. 

‘‘To begin with, my capitaine,” madame premised her anxious kins- 
man, ‘‘ Lorlotte will mend all that in the cracking of the joint of a fore- 
finger. She is as sensible as a grandmother, that cricket of a girl. I 
should not wonder though you were to end the rich man of the family, 
and to leave behind you a hundred thousand francs to endow a military 
college when you are done with your fortune, and have provided for your 
children.” 

The capitaine laughed at that climax a hoarse laugh, and the interview 
terminated in madame’s having her will, and getting carte blanche from the 
ceapitaine to bring Lorlotte to Paris to marry him. 





CHAPTER II. 

Tur INGRATITUDE OF THE WORLD AND THE ContumAcY oF LorLoTTE—Mon- 
SIEUR HYACINTH STEPS UPON THE SCENE AND AMAZES MADAME AND HER 
Wokr-p. 

LortorTe was come. And without so much as a private conversation 

with madame, Lorlotte knew she was brought to Paris for a purpose; the 

first time the capitaine’s name was mentioned she guessed the purpose, 
and alas! for madame’s pet scheme and the capitaine’s matrimonial pros- 
pects, she made up her mind to have nothing to say to him ; so far had 

English communication corrupted French good manners. But Lorlotte 

was too wise, and, poor child, she was too dependent, to fly in the face of 

the great woman, Madame Dupont. Lorlotte would keep her own council 
and enjoy the season, the sweetest of the four, well expressed by the 

“‘ grown green again ”’ of its French description, reverderies—and reverderies 

in Paris. Without committing herself, Lorlotte was not quite ingenuous, 

disinterested, regardless of consequences ; but what will you have, though 
she had lived eighteen months in an English school ? 

Lorlotte was happy in having a face and figure which in a degree 
interpreted the spirit within. She was a dark, bright, espiegle child, with 
a child’s naivete, contending with a woman’s consciousness. Her figure 
was small, light, exquisitely dainty, even elegant in her spring muslins, 
and hats and bonnets trimmed and manufactured by her own lissome 
fingers, anticipating the season in their adornment of a single wild rose, 
a spray of hawthorn, a little plume of lilac. Her face was small too, 
and fine-featured in its youthful roundness, with delicate, slightly con- 
tracted, very expressive brown brows over violet eyes, a tinge of poppy 
red in the clear brown of her cheeks, a dimpled cleft cherry for a mouth, 
with its stone cleft for teeth. 
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You may observe that Madame Dupont had said not a word of 
Lorlotte’s personal attractions to the capitaine. In the first place, they 
had nothing to do with the advantages of the match in madame’s eyes ; in 
the second, if they weighed at all in a man’s foolish fancy, they would 
weigh with double weight coming upon him unexpectedly. 

The effect which Lorlotte’s attractions really had on the capitaine 
wien they were formally presented to each other, and Lorlotte had 
executed her school-girl bow in return to the capitaine’s salute, was not 
only that the capitaine was enslaved, but struck dumb in his slavery ; 
while Lorlotte, the heedless, hard-hearted girl,—for young girls have at once 
the kindest and the most cruel of hearts in their inexperience and igno- 
rance, laughed at him, turned up her fine little nose at him, set herself 
coolly to mock and make a cat’s-paw of him, and as if that were not bad 
enough, privately to tease and vex him. Not only was there nothing in 
the capitaine to catch a girl’s eye at first sight; there was not even any- 
thing to make him respectable to the sharp eyes of her cupidity. ‘The 
man is as poor as a Franciscan,” Lorlotte exclaimed to herself in derision. 
‘*‘T heard him borrow a five-frane piece from madame the other day, and 
she told him to see that he made a note of it and paid her. I should have 
to work for him and cook for him. Perhaps I should have to take pupils 
again, when he went on half-pay or lost his month’s income at a lottery. 
I suppose I am intended to serve as his bread-winner in his old age and 
infirmities,’ meditated Lorlotte saucily. ‘No, thank you, madame, I 
would rather not. I should prefer at least the hope of a strong arm to 
work for me and to lean upon, if not a heavy purse for me to empty, or 
the sympathies of a grand passion like what the English are not ashamed 
to speak of as coming even before marriage and lasting all the life after- 
wards.” 

But Lorlotte was not rebellious in the preliminaries before the capi- 
taine’s shyness had yielded to more energetic impulses, and caused him to 
empower madame to cross the rubicon and make his proposal, which was 
quite an understood thing, in form for him. Such behaviour on Lorlotte’s 
part would have been regarded as an outrage on a young girl’s sense 
of propriety, almost of decency, and would have been sufficient provo. 
cation to make her be packed off in dire disgrace back to her verbs and 
her scales at Boulogne. And Lorlotte dearly loved a holiday, above all a 
holiday in Paris in May; had a natural distaste to the comparative 
isolation, self-restraint, and drudgery of her school-room (though 
she was a favourite both with principals and pupils), and shrank from 
disgrace. So Lorlotte finessed, laughed, sparkled all over, protested, 
—and permitted the capitaine daily to stand sentry at her elbow, ac- 
cepted his daily bouquets in neatly cut paper bouquetiers, inscribed 
in a stiff handwriting with fine flourishes, ‘the sweetest to the most 
sweet,”’ and walked abroad with him and madame to church and market. 

But madame was a shrewd woman, and far-sighted. As she had said, 
she saw through Lorlotte’s pretended demureness and real evasions. She 
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did not altogether like the look of matters. ” The capitaine in his humility 
and blindness might be satisfied ; madame was not content, and she had 
made known her wishes and so far staked her credit on the event. Madame 
delivered many a stinging stricture on the contumacy of girls, and the 
ingratitude of the world, in the ear of M. Dupont, who tried to reassure 
her in his light confident line that Lorlotte must do her duty. When was 
there ever heard such an enormity, absurdity, indelicacy as that of a 
young girl’s having a mind of her own, and resisting the intentions of her 
best friends in her disposal in marriage ? 

At the same time madame acted warily ; she was not double, but she 
was not rash. She did not want to come to close quarters with Lorlotte 
too soon, to push the perverted girl into the heinousness of defiance and 
righteous authority ; and madame was a merciful woman, particularly when 
it would serve no purpose but the worst to be harsh. She would prefer to 
draw the lines of her strong tenacious will and Lorlotte’s youthful frivolity 
and helplessness more and more tightly round the girl, till she was caught 
beyond escape, let her flutter ever so wildly. Madame’s displeasure and 
indignation were reserved in the background, not altogether concealed, 
but not pouncing on their victim. For the present madame kept the 
peace with Lorlotte because there was no time to be lost. Within three 
weeks the capitaine’s regiment would have quitted Fontainebleau, and 
madame had fixed unalterably that within that brief space the capitaine 
should have taken to himself a wife, retired from active service, and 
pitched his tent—that is, rented and filled a suite of rooms in a con- 
venient quarter—which should be home for the rest of his days. 

A coup-de-main was called for. Madame, in her philanthropy and 
family devotion, antedated her annual holiday. Every summer madame 
was in the habit of laying aside her black jacket, cap, and rose jaune, and 
arraying herself in an imposing—what monsieur called a sublime—black silk 
gown, with innumerable flounces, which passed the most of its existence in 
silver paper, a lace shawl, and a wonderful white capote, with a compli- 
ment of grand asters and nodding wheat ears—in a single stroke, airy and 
magnificent—and going, attended by her joli garcon, the most amiable of 
coxcombs, and provided with a huge hamper of simple dainty eatables by 
way of luggage, along with other pleasure-seekers, by an excursion train to 
the country to pay her respects to nature for the seascn. 

Everybody knows that the most fossiliferous of lovers will burst 
into life and greenness under the influence uf a holiday in the country. 
Madame afforded the capitaine the opportunity of liming a twig for 
Lorlotte. 

There was madame, in the sublimely flounced silk gown and capote, 
seated with dignity, yet with more fervour in her very pursuit of an 
excursion than lingers in a middle-aged tradeswoman out of Paris, or an 
open-air beauty at the station, making the most of her ticket and her 
day abroad. 

There was Lorlotte, in her simplest and most bewitching toilette—a 
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buff nankin cotton skirt, and jacket which would not crush, braided like a 
child’s dress, and a garden hat with a dark green riband and a little knot 
of violets which could be thrown down with impunity among the long 
grass, and heaped up with the most poetically named of daisies,—the 
marguerites of May. 

There was the capitaine, in his horribly unbecoming tight uniform, 
high collar, short grizzled hair in the regimental cut, covered by a small 
comical casquette, with a leather strap over his white bearded chin, moving 
his legs—right, left, right, left—in strides exactly as a child can draw out 
the legs of a whole platoon of toy wooden soldiers, guarding the women. 

The three formed a suggestive group, among noisy ouvriers, long- 
haired students and clerks, picturesque farmers’ wives and peasant-women 
of the country, smart grisettes of the city, their fellow pleasure-seekers. 
But monsieur should have formed the fourth, and he did not find his way to 
the platform till the last moment. Punctuality is not the virtue of petits 
maitres, and neither is discretion. When monsieur did turn up in his outré 
dandy costume—hunting boots (when monsieur had never so much as seen 
a hunt in his days), vest striped a la jockey, pin in the mould of a genuine 
English fox’s head—he nearly exhausted the toleration which madame was 
wont to show to his shortcomings. He was not alone; he had a friend on 
his arm ; a bachelor, a student from a neighbouring quarter. He introduced 
him volubly all round, he proposed him easily as a volunteer addition to 
the party. 

Madame was one of the most catholic-minded of bees. It has been 
seen that she did not quarrel with butterflies, and she did not quarrel in 
the abstract with dragonflies. But the contretemps was cruel. She had 
arranged a partie carrée, which could easily fall into two couples, and here 
was five, an utterly unmanageable number, and the fifth, to say the least, 
more than a foil to the capitaine. M. Hyacinth Mussit was a handsome 
dashing young man of four-and-twenty—one year older than Lorlotte. 
She had heard of him already as the beau gargon ; not only so—as the witty 
and wild misguiding star, chief lure of all the bachelors of his quarter, 
who wrote the cleverest feuilletons in the most reckless journals, and 
danced the hardest and the longest the most furious galop at the fastest 
dancing hall. Possibly, if you were very near him, you might get a coarse 
whiff of the strong smoke with which he and all his belongings were 
impregnated ; you might detect that his linen had been frayed, rent, and 
darned several times—that his jaunty hat was napless. In the same way 
a subtle mind might discover that there were windy fumes in his eloquence, 
holes repaired as best might be in his philosophy, a baldness and hollow- 
ness in his assumption of universal learning and accomplishments and 
knowledge of the world. But a subtle mind was needed for the discovery. 
To an inexperienced little girl, conceited on her own account, M. Hyacinth 
was the pride and flower of the manliness, genius, and good looks of 
young France. And there was M. Hyacinth, bowing to Lorlotte with 
marked deferential gallantry, and staring at her admiringly with his great 
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black eyes till her violet eyes sank before his in pretty confusion, the poor 
capitaine keeping guard in vain. M. Dupont’s bétise was so monstrous, 
and he was so unconscious of it, that it was piquante ; but madame could 
not enjoy it as she enjoyed many of his bdétises. The Duponts and their 
friends were going with the rest of the holiday world to Montmorenci, 
where there was a féte; but though they took advantage of the cheap 
trains there for the day, they considered themselves above disporting 
themselves with the multitnde about the stalls, shows, and open-air 
lotteries. Madame Dupont and her cousin the capitaine were too erect 
and serious, because of their responsibilities and obligations. M. Dupont 
was too refined, notwithstanding he was dying to show off his airs and 
graces, his boots, and the silk lining of his paletot, his rings and charms, 
—with which madame supplied him liberally—to the gaping throng. 
M. Hyacinth and Mademoiselle Lorlotte were too intellectual when they 
happened to be in rarely congenial company ; out of it, Lorlotte could 
heud a village dance joyously, and Hyacinth prove the veriest mountebank 
of a fair. 

The Dupont party strolled away from the hubbub of the shooting at a 
mark and the merry-go-rounds, to the natural attractions of Montmorenci 
on a May-day ; sought out a little path past the lake, through vineyards, 
through a fragrant vista of walnut trees and feathery acacias, to a natural 
orchard, enamelled with jonquills below and apple-blossoms above, enough 
to make any cockney of London or Paris cry out to be allowed to “ pick” 
on all sides, where they took possession of the enchanting dining-room, 
seated themselves on the turf, like a bourgeois version of a group by 
Watteau or Wouvermann, minus the horses and dogs, and were not so 
sentimental as to despise madame’s provision basket, with its patés and 
spiced bread, its humble eau de groseille, and more pretentious sparkling 
Burgundy, which two gamins from the railway station carried in triumph 
behind them. 

But there was a disadvantage in going a-Maying even. when the 
weather was unexceptionable, with an end in view, when you were not 
sure of all your company. However the Duponts kept themselves 
distinct and apart from the lower orders, they could not altogether 
escape the freedom of tone implied in the association. Just when 
madame wanted to be most stringent in the enforcement of her bour- 
geoise etiquette, the student, M. Hyacinth, set her at nought and defied 
her, as he could not have done in her own house or in that of an acquaint- 
ance, attaching himself to Lorlotte, devoting himself to her, constituting 
himself her partner in place of the capitaine, unwarrantably and uncere- 
moniously jostling aside the antique awkward warrior, as if Lorlotte was not 
a young bourgeoise under a warried friend’s wing, who ought not to have a 
word to say unless to her‘/iancé till she was married out of hand at least ; 
—as if Lorlotte was no better than a workgirl, and he one of the workmen 
who had come to have a day’s jollity and desperate flirtation with her, un- 
mindful of the consequences, like so many of the visitors at Montmorenci, 
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The truth was, both Hyacinth and Lorlotte forgot themselves in an 
abandonment of youthful sentiment and gaiety ; harangued and prattled, 
moralised and laughed, as if they had known each other all their lives, 
and had been brother’s or sister’s children at least. French men and 
women—the most artificial race on earth—are more enraptured and intoxi- 
‘cated with their glimpses of nature, perhaps by reason of its freshness 
and novelty to them, than English, Germans, or Italians. Positively 
M. Hyacinth became eloquent on his rhodomontades on primitive arcadia, 
truth, tenderness, and by a youthful analogy, death. His pale, large- 
eyed face, with its cloud of long hair and its traces of excess in all things, 
rather than dry addiction to law and physic, was lit up, not with passion, 
but with spirituality. On her side, Lorlotte’s vivacity was softened and 
melted, and acquired a new grace without losing its spontaneous naiveté. 

It was not all to nature, either, in the fields of Montmorenci or of 
young humanity, that these bewitching effects were due. If Lorlotte had 
known it, there was a foolish fond little face which had once bloomed 
as fair as Lorlotte’s—a weak, unlawful tie, and sinful as it was, not 
the less influential, perplexing, distracting—the remembrance of which, 
unsought by M. Hyacinth, unacknowledged even to himself, blended with 
his May-day pleasure, and lent a wild pathos to his random talk and the 
expression of his great eyes as they dwelt on Lorlotte. Strange mortal 
that Frenchman who can extract a pungent sweetness from his own errors 
and their individual punishment, and indulge a Bohemian generosity in 
the fidelity which in a small measure redeems his vice and shields his 
victim! If M. Hyacinth had known it, Lorlotte was swelling and puffing 
oat and pluming itself as a little bird plumes itself for a grand flight. «I 
am no longer behind the English girls,”’ she was saying to herself. ‘I 
have got a disinterested devoter, and oh! such a splendid young lover of 
my own, far before Miss Emma Herbert’s sous-lieutenant, and Miss Clara 
Brown’s curate. I have scorned my ancient admirer as they scorned the 
old general and the great merchant who lived to buy them with their rank 
and their bags of gold. My capitaine has only a little rank and no money, 
but I am a poor girl myself, and this is /rance—not England.” 

Madame saw it all, still did not interfere much; too wise a woman to 
waste her artillery or bring it into disrepute by failure. She did not so 
much as rebuke Louis. ‘‘ He does not comprehend,” she decided mag- 
nanimously, ‘and there is no use in trying to make him, for it is not in 
the boy.’’ With large even-handed justice she dealt the blame to herself 
principally. ‘‘I ought to have apprehended all the chances of a féte and 
not have risked them. M. Hyacinth is a gay young bachelor, a vaurien, 
and Lorlotte,—ouf! all girls are babies or hypocrites. They have been 
exposed to each other, they shall be exposed no more until after the 
marriage, and then the capitaine can see to it. For the rest, my poor 
dear capitaine, who has been nonplussed and made a fool of, is long- 
suffering and modest when he does not happen to have his rages. I must 
not let him get into one of the rages and he will make allowance for a 
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couple of silly young people in the woods, where, it is true, a silly old 
woman took them. It is an age since I read St. Pierre’s Paul ct Virginie, 
but bah ! I believe there is something immoral in trees and water.” 

Having mentally originated this atrocious sentiment, madame set 
herself to pay so much flattering attention to the capitaine that she should 
dissipate the glumness and the spasmodic restlessness which were becom- 
ing ominously visible in the worthy officer; at the same time she kept 
a sharp eye on her two troublesome young people, and did not permit 
them to stray a couple of yards from her till she had them again safe in 
the oblivion of the crowd at the station. 

But madame, sagacious and not to be surprised and put out as she was, 
did open her grey green eyes when M. Hyacinth, in the course of their little 
journey to Paris, with deliberate assurance and desperate earnestness asked 
permission to visit at the entresol above the shop in the Rue des Magasin, and 
accompanied his request by so pointed a reference to Mdile. Lorlotte’s then 
favouring it with her presence, and to his vehement desire for the honour 
and delight of a prosecution of their acquaintance so auspiciously begun, 
with the countenance of her friends, that, however hasty and ill-timed, it 
was from a Frenchman little short of a proposal of marriage to Lorlotte ; 
who, whether from being so much in request, whether from supposing her 
rash little heart to be won in a flash to hang on madame’s answer, blushed 
and trembled in her corner of the carriage, and waited breathlessly for the 
sovereign decree of open or closed doors. 

It was quite on the cards that madame might have civilly or haughtily 
declined M. Hyacinth’s overture. She might have said plainly, or hinted 
with high-flown but comprehensible ambiguity, that the ground was already 
walked over, and that, besides, M. Hyacinth was too fast in his approach ; 
that he ought to be provided with credentials from his relations expressing 
their approval, and informing her what they intended to do for their son, 
or nephew, or even their favourite protégé, with statements of his present 
funds and future prospects, with sure pledges that he was ready to relinquish 
his bachelor habits, reform, and be a steady family man, before he crossed 
her doorstep with an eye to her kinswoman—the ci-devant teacher Lorlotte. 

Ah! but madame was wise, and she was only baffled, not beaten, as 
the last step would have confessed her to be. She said to herself, ‘ If 
M. Hyacinth has fallen so madly in love with Lorlotte, like Abelard and 
Heloise, in one day, as to shoot himself, or propose for her hand on the 
spot, no prohibition of mine would restrain a clever, imprudent, extra- 
vagant young fellow, and the child, with her loose English notions, might 
be decoyed and dragged to ruin. I consent and I receive him, and have 
the two players under my forefinger, and see their cards, as I like to do 
when I mean to win the game. And I explain everything and keep the 
peace with my capitaine ; he is not English, but he is a modern Bayard, 
‘sans peur et sans reproche.’ I tell him so, and that it is neither honest 
nor honourable not to give the girl a choice; that he, a brave soldier, 
cannot object to an antagonist. It would be no compliment to Lorlotte 
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if there was none, when I shall take care that there is a fair field for both. 
But I cannot divine it. I have always heard M. Hyacinth was poor; I 
have always understood that he had brains. If Lorlotte had been her 
cousin Agathé, with thousands in place of hundreds of franes for her dowry, 
to sweep away his debts and pay a premium for a business or a journal to 
him, the whole affair would have been clear; but as it is, I declare I shall 
have to borrow spectacles to see to the end of the affair.” 

It is sufficient to write that madame did as she said, and within 
three days the whole quarter of the Duponts—all the houses and their 
occupants, from the comparative aristocrats on the ground floors to the 
mechanics and workwomen in the garrets—were ready to explode with the 
strange story of the mad romantic attachment of M. Hyacinth Mussit, 
in contention with the persevering ardour and noble neutrality of the 
capitaine. M. Hyacinth’s folly excited the greatest sensation. True, he 
was to a certain extent a stranger among them, having come up, like other 
students, from the provinces, an utter stranger, to his lodging in the 
quarter two years before ; and he might, for all the little world knew, be a 
prince in disguise, who could afford to make a love marriage with a 
Cinderella of a pretty all but penniless young teacher from Boulogne. But 
disinterested love matrimonial, even felt by princes in disguise, was a 
marvel in that surging, sparkling, calculating, base, kindly Parisian life. 


CHAPTER II. 
Fr! Fr! Donc! 


Lortorre was in the seventh heaven: she adored her young handsome 
literary Bohemian lover—adored him with the silly, ignorant hankering 
after forbidden fruit all the more for what she could fancy of what had 
been his Bohemianism ; adored him most of all for the sacrifice she was 
persuaded he was willing to make for her sake. It was a girl’s first love 
in all its hare-brained enthusiasm and fanaticism. Lorlotte viewed 
M. Hyacinth’s somewhat haggard and sallow young face as the face, 
not only of an Adonis and an Apollo, but as that of a hero—a saint to be, 
one day, in spite of his license and hardly veiled infidelity. She prized 
his languors, his distrait fits,—even his slight but not uncandid revelations 
of perversity, cynicism, tyranny, which madame was careful to point out to 
her before another lover’s unbounded loyalty, unreserved homage, normal 
gentleness, generous concessions, lavish silent compliments. 

Lorlotte was so entranced, so bigotted, so beside herself, that it was a 
wonder she did not suspect she was in a raging fever, a delirious dream, 
and dread the awakening ;—that she could credit such bliss could last in a 
world of care. In the meantime, M. Hyacinth did what he could to 
maintain the delusion by his unmistakable suit, his handsome face and 
tongue winning in its very caprice and tragic airs. 
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And, alas! the poor capitaine did what he could to enable the enemy 
to scale the fortress, not only by being unable in his old-fashioned tactics 
to do more than bristle up beside his lady-love, grin like a ghastly opposing 
bastion in her face, bombard her like a performer at the carnival with a 
shower of flowers, so costly and exotic in their specimens as to dip him 
deep in his next instalment of pay, the incessant fall of which grew 
monotonous and wearisome even to a girl who loved flowers about twenty 
time less than the moustache grise loved them ; by allowing M. Hyacinth, 
—more in mischief than malice,—to put him into one of his towering 
passions by villifying the Zouaves or impugning the tactics of Bonaparte, 
and provoke the capitaine to splutter and sacré, stamp up and down 
in his boots, rattle his sword, wax purple in the face. So great was 
the uproar that madame stood up, large, raw-boned and threatening, 
and looked as it she would have seized the poker had her stove furnished 
her with such a weapon; M. Dupont sprung nimbly behind a cupboard- 
door, M. Hyacinth desisted from drawing his fingers through his hair, 
and looked not gay, or melancholy, or defiant, as he was apt to do, 
but astounded. As for Lorlotte, she uttered a gasping ery of terror 
lest the capitaine should draw cold steel on Hyacinth, before he fell 
down, convulsed and foaming, in a fit at her feet. But the capitaine only 
stormed out of the company, and returned next day, self-condemned, 
shamed, with the ashes of penitence not the less thick on his grizzled head 
that he held it bolt upright in its military collar. 

Madame was not conquered. She was not come to the last of her 
resources. She acquainted herself with certain particulars in M. Hyacinth’s 
student life, taking advantage of her afternoon’s snatch of womanly retire- 
ment and needlework in her salon téte-a-téte with Lorlotte, conveyed the 
gossip with deadly minuteness and accuracy of detail to the indignant un- 
receptive girl, notwithstanding that the unwritten pages of French girls’ 
minds are even less frequently lumbered and soiled with the heavy know- 
ledge of such sins and wrongs, than similar pages of girls’ minds across 
the Channel. 

Lorlotte was so far engrained with English earnestness that she did 
not receive the communication with the incomprehension of the giddi- 
ness or the stolidity of a child; and her incredulity, her mingled affront 
and scorn for madame’s unflinching determination and imperturbability, 
would have made a picture. 

“You slander him to me, madame, who will believe in him! What 
do such words signify ?”” exclaimed Lorlotte, in a grand, vague triumph of 
faith. 

«To see is to believe with the greatest infidel ; is it not so, Lorlotte ? 
I work no miracle, but I can convince you. He has not parted from the 
girl to this day ; he has put her out of his lodging, but he cannot tear 
himself from the poor miserable altogether. That young man has a heart 
somewhere,” declared madame,—forced to do so by clear, impartial 
instinct,—“ though not for you. No, I cannot tell what he means by 
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paying his addresses to you ; I am lost there,” continued madame, frankly, 
staring with her small grey eyes into vacancy, and shaking her yellow rose 
in a state of prostration at being puzzled. ‘All the same he goes to see 
the grisette in her lodging near St. Denis. He takes her out for a turn 
on the nearest boulevard, when he is gone from us, or before he comes 
to us, when he is certain we are out of the way. He will be there to-night, 
within this hour, since Nétre Dame has struck five. If you like, I'll give 
up the shop to the shopmen and women, and I'll stay at home to receive 
and entertain the capitaine. Ah, there is a valiant and true heart for 
you, naughty girl; without a thought for so much as a vivandiere, save as 
a sister, since he quitted his mother’s side. But are you brave and 
honest, Lorlotte ? You doubt my information ; will you come with me, 
and see and believe ?”’ 

‘“‘T will come to prove that the words you have repeated are false, 
madame. You ought to be undeceived; you are too true a woman, you 
have been too good to me,’—with a quick, quivering, girlish sob in 
the middle of her fiery heroies,—‘‘to act as a spy and a scandal- 
monger.” 

Madame did not stay even to shrug her shoulders, but went promptly 
to procure shawls and bonnets,—plain shrouding shawls and bonnets, 
such as were worn in general by poorer tradeswomen out on errands,— 
and a thick veil for Lorlotte, and took the girl on her arm, but neither 
drooping nor clutching her support, to the boulevard. 

There, at the gayest hour of gay spring Paris,—when the world is out 
on evening airings and diversions,—when the air is balmy, not with cigars 
alone, but full of the bitter sweetness, the lusciousness, the languor of the 
scent of sheaves of late wallflower, hyacinths, narcissuses, contesting the 
field of the air with the more delicate, fresher and more honeyed fragrance 
of early blushing roses on budding rose-trees, and blossoming over boxes of 
light green feathery mignonette,—at the season when the brilliant boule- 
vards form the most brilliant mosaic of gorgeous shops and tender green 
leaves, among the well-pleased loungers and animated domino players, 
madame and Lorlotte passed. With a great start, as if her heart had 
given & mighty throb, from Lorloite,—and even a little thrill from 
the calm, philanthropic heart of madame,—the two watchers descried the 
couple they sought a few yards before them on the quieter side of the way, 
beside the railings—strolling apart, and engrossed as if they were the only 
pair in the thronged world ; the tall figure of the man bending down to 
the woman, whose little band-box he carried openly, well nigh ostenta- 
tiously, and occasionally touching her shoulder with his disengaged hand 
familiarly and caressingly ; the woman creeping close to him for protection 
from the carriages which drove close by and from other assailants, reaching 
up to him to hear and answer his continued speech ; but a broken-down, 
rather than a pert figure. There was no mistaking M. Hyacinth’s step, 
air, profile; and the woman with him was in a grisette’s working dress, 
with her cap, neckerchief, and apron, clean, but not smart; and a face 
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which might have been pretty when it was round and dimpled, but now 
had no more attraction than the pitiful interest of the contrast between its 
youthfulness and thinness. It was no older a face yet than Lorlotte’s ; 
and its eyes still retained the arch habit of continually lifting up and 
letting fall their glances, though it was no more now than a mechanical 
trick of the eyelids, red and swollen. 

After the first terrible throb of Lorlotte’s heart, which madame both 
saw and felt, and which frightened her a little, lest the girl should become 
ill, have to be carried into a shop, cause an esclandre, Lorlotte turned of 
her own accord and walked home so fast that madame had difficulty in 
keeping up with her. When they reached the shop in the Rue des Magasins 
Lorlotte took no notice of M. Dupont, who was in the confidence of 
madame, and had prepared an extravagant pantomime of sympathy, made 
no inquiry after the capitaine, but proceeded straight to her little bedroom, 
locked herself in, and remained deaf and dumb to all invitations to join the 
family at supper, all requests to see whether she was ailing, or what 
comfort of chocolate or coffee with milk she could receive under the 
circumstances. 

It was childish behaviour, and madame left the offending child to 
herself, notwithstanding monsieur’s horrified insinuations that Lorlotte 
might have a chafing dish and charcoal in her private possession, or that 
she might steal out in the course of the evening, before the doors were 
locked, and have recourse to the Seine. Think of the little man’s utter 
discomfiture and strange misery if he should be called upon to go to 
the Morgue and identify the drowned draggled body of the wayward 
little. cousin, instead of filling the office of young father in giving away 
the little cousin to a husband old enough to be her father—the trusty 
capitaine. But for that matter, all who liked to go with “ the steps of a 
fox,” and listen outside Lorlotte’s chamber-door, could assure themselves 
quietly of the baselessness of the charcoal and the Seine visions by the 
mufiled sounds of the impulsive sobs and simple wails with which the 
Gallic nature of the girl asserted itself. 

Madame considered that she had administered to Lorlotte bitter 
medicine, which could not be swallowed without a grimace, but which 
would begin very soon—next morning, perhaps—to work its cure. Madame 
was once more mistaken. In the marrying of Lorlotte she had to endure 
not one alone, but a series of surprises and checks. 

Lorlotte came down to the second breakfast with shining eyes and flaming 
cheeks, and announced to madame, as soon as monsieur had strutted out 
on his daily round of enjoyments, that M. Hyacinth was the victim of a 
conspiracy—that she, Lorlotte, was sure of it. He was the prey of a 
designing depraved woman, a monster of iniquity, seeking to lure him to 
his destruction. Of course she, Lorlotte, would no more give him up 
than she would surrender without a thought of saving him, a friend who 
was slipping within the bars of a cage to encounter the claws and the 
teeth of the fiercest tigress in the Jardins des Plantes, or crossing 9 
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threshold to meet the scorching air and crushing beams of a house 
on fire. 

Madame had a little qualm that Lorlotte’s flights were getting beyond 
parallel, except in the cells in Bicétre; but she bethought herself of the 
unlucky English association and mania, and condescended to remonstrate. 
‘‘M. Hyacinth is not a little boy ; he is five-and-twenty, and has seen the 
world.” ‘Some men are never spoilt by worldly wisdom, are always 
guileless enough to be deceived, especially by a woman. Madame has 
heard his beautiful sentiments.” Madame slightly raised her straight, 
thick eyebrows, and sniffed with her powerful nose. ‘‘ Yes, heard and 
forgotten. I do not give a sniff of eau-de-cologne for beautiful sentiments ; 
they are like the essence of the flowers, here this moment, gone the »ext— 
except musk, and itis not made of flowers, but of rats’ tails and the débris 
of great fishes; and it is vulgar, bourgeoise, I suppose, like plain virtues 
and ménages. But, Lorlotte, one ought not to be unjust, cruel, even to a 
hated rival, a poor fallen girl. M. Hyacinth’s grisette, Minie, has not 
borne a bad name, except in keeping house for him, and thus yielding to a 
great temptation, which only one in a thousand, like my capitaine, tramples 
under foot, as St. George trampled the dragon,” protested madame, rising 
from her dire prosaicness, in the excitement of the emergency, to a poetical 
image. ‘ Minie is younger than M. Hyacinth, ma foi! as young as you. 
It is she who has been the seduced, by the bold, clever, scoffing, sentiment- 
alizing young man, according to all the laws of nature and reason. Besides, 
it is certain, and you are a fool if you cannot see it, that he would have 
no difficulty in parting from her if she had not been altogether faithful to 
him ; he would not be torn in two and tortured as you see he is, no, 
nor so grossly imprudent, if they had not loved each other, if he had 
found any hole, however small, in her conduct, out of which he could 
have cast in a heap his old regard, kindness, constancy.” 

‘Tt is not true,” persisted Lorlotte, half sullenly, half passionately. 
‘* Why does he come to me if it is so? He can make no horrible sordid 
mariage de convenance with me, as you would have me make with your 
stupid raging old man,—your kinsman, the capitaine. M. Hyacinth loves 
me,—poor, obscure, ignorant, silly girl as I am ; and he is mine, @ moi, my 
beautiful, gifted, noble young lover. Ordinary minds cannot understand 
him, but I can understand him. I stand by him, he has not trusted me 
in vain.” 

‘“‘ Truly, mademoiselle, you had better be sure whom you trust,” 
commented madame, with a sneer. ‘I pass over that you are dis- 
obedient, insolent, ungrateful—I say nothing of it; but I warn you, though 
M. Hyacinth has asked permission to visit here while you are with us, 
he does not advance in his suit. Ma foi, there may be double treachery.” 

The warning only drove Lorlotte wild. ; 

‘You insult me, madame; you insult both him and me. I believe 
you are in a conspiracy against us, but I shall not give him up for any- 
thing you have told me, nor for what I have seen. He would not do it if 
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I were with him, if he knew how I adore him. I shall save him if I can. 
At least I shall be his; I shall have ventured al! for him, I shall perish 
with him.” 

‘“‘ Lorlotie, you are a mad, wicked girl,’’ madame continued, her eyes 
looming large and grim as she pronounced the sentence. ‘ You are not 
worthy of my cousin the capitaine, and I shall have nothing more to do 
with you to get disgraced by you. If you do not repent and submit to 
your superiors like a modest girl, I send you back in eight little days, my 
outrageous mademoiselle, to Boulogne, to your school dormitories and 
livres de version. Irefuse on principle ever to see your kitten’s face 
again.” 

“‘ Very well, madame ; I go back to Boulogne in a moment, and you 
end I bid each other an eternal adieu,” assented Lozlotte as proud as a 
countess, as if she had a chateau and a provincial court to go to. And had 
she not Hyacinth her student, and his garret-lodging and Spartan fare to 
share ? and was not that better than all the chateaux in and out of Spain, 
and courts in the holy Roman Empire ? 

So a matrimonial scheme of madame’s was for the first time in her 
experience to fall ignominiously to the ground, its wreck damaging in place 
of benefiting its subject. But madame had a week to come and go 
upon, and there was still the chapter of accidents. She found herself 
compelled however to break to the capitaine what remained to be broken 
to him of the fact that the peaceful home and the blessed family life which 
had been in store for him, were fading and crumbling away, matched 
against the levity and obstinacy of a girl, an orphan teacher in a 
school. 

The intimation did not put the capitaine in one of his rages, it was 
trifling contradictions which overcame him in that disagreeable manner. 
He bore great misfortunes like a man, like a good man, meekly as well as 
mournfully. The capitaine even interposed and intereeded for the 
incorrigible culprit Lorlotte. He alleged that since he had consented to 
an open field and to do battle with another combatant, for his bride, he 
the vanquished man must conform to the rules of civilized warfare, sur- 
render and withdraw his claim, without complaint or molestation either of 
the victor or the prize he had won. During the days that Lorlotte stood at 
bay after the glaring impropriety of her resistance to fate and madame, the 
capitaine not oxly did not reproach her and urge her, but was so studiously, 
wistfully polite to her that the rigidity of his bearing took a special tender 
inclination towards her ; which though she wilfully misnamed it hypocritical 
assumption, of a piece with the stratagem which was to have married her 
off-hand to the elderly, thriftless, turbulent-tempered soldier, unconsciously 
soothed her wounded spirit and tempted the troubled aggrieved girl to fly 
for refuge to the honour and humanity of her natural enemy. Madame’s 
hawk’s eyes detected and darted on the single favourable symptoms. 

‘<I do not give it up yet. I donot forbid the patterns of the trousseau. 
My capitaine has not departed from Fontainebleau. My cat ofa mademoiselle 
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is not packed off to Boulogne again. Perhaps, who knows? I may shrug 
my shoulders at the whole set when Denis does not go to Algérie 
after all.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
Loriorre Map, THE CaPiTalINE HER KEEPER. 


THERE was a crisis at the door more imminent and conclusive than madame 
could have hoped for. In that merry month of May, so fertile in revolu- 
tions at Paris, M. Hyacinth suddenly vanished from the entresol in the 
Rue des Magasins to the last hair of his beard, and made no sign at the 
very moment when Lorlotte was in tribulation because of him, when as a 
preux chevalier he should have stood by her to death and marriage. 

For three whole days M. Hyacinth did not show himself at the Duponts, 
did not send explanation or apology. .He was no longer visible in the 
streets or the gardens ; was no longer to be heard of as seen or spoken to 
in any company. It looked as if he had dissolved in thin air, and become 
impalpable as any ghost, ancient or modern. 

Madame vouchsafed no remark on the secession from her society ; but 
there was a repressed glance in her grey-green eyes which told its tale. 
Monsieur chattered his wonder, called himself back, and swallowed his 
words a dozen times a day. 

Lorlotte was staggered, stunned, scared; but here she would not be 
affronted. She stared at madame as if she would look her through and 
through. Had she done this thing ? But no; madame was honest in her 
bluntness, downrightness, imperiousness, and madame’s face was that of 
an innocent ignorant woman. 

Lorlotte was looking out of one of the windows of madame’s salon which 
dominated over a back view, somewhat of a Savoyard’s view of roofs and 
chimneys ; but it also commanded an ancient grand house in a court, long 
abandoned by the quality, and used as a warehouse. Desolation reigned 
in the old court and garden ; bent, withered, moss-grown trees, which no 
summer would make young again, plants clinging to the walls, tiger-cats 
watching Jean Jaques’ sparrows, were ail the life there. The profound 
forlornness and decay of the hotel contrasted with the bourgeoise glitter 
and lacquer of madame’s salon, and something in the contrast made 
Lorlotte clench her small hands and whisper to the capitaine to speak with 
her in the window. 

‘‘ Will you see what has come to him? There is only you who has 
still any regard for me, so that I can ask you to serve me; if you refuse I 
must find some other messenger.” 

He did not refuse; the briek-red colour rose to the roots of his close- 
clipped grizzled hair, but he saluted her with his hand to his livid forehead 
and accepted her commission in half military phrase,—‘ Yes, my 
mademoiselle, without fail,”—and went away on the instant. 
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He came back in the evening much hotter than could be accounted for 
from his march in double quick time to and from M. Hyacinth’s lodgings. 
He was perturbed, distressed. He knew he was going to hurt, shame, 
break the heart of the little girl who had been proposed to him as his wife. 
zt would be saying little to assert that the capitaine would rather have 
marched up to the cannon’s mouth, for he had seen smoke with the stern 
joy of a brave man, a born soldier; he would sooner have retreated, with 
borne down colours and trailing pikes, before the foe. But mademoiselle 
had elected him to the duty of relieving her devouring anxiety, and he 
would relieve it, though she would hate him for ever afterwards ; and there 
was every facility afforded for téte-a-téte between the capitaine and Lorlotte. 

‘‘ Where is M. Hyacinth ?”’ demanded Lorlotte, laying aside all her 
coyness in her bewilderment and apprehension. ‘‘ Why is he not here? 
Has he been interdicted, insulted?’’ pressed Lorlotte, her questions 
following each other like successive flashes of lightning, her bright cheeks 
stained and dyed like poppies, no longer like June roses, but flushed and 
heavy with passion, her violet eyes distended, her nostrils quivering. 

‘‘M. Hyacinth is particularly engaged, mademoiselle,’’ growled the 
capitaine, low and slow, and hanging his head in spite of the stiffness of 
his collar. 

*‘ But how? Iwill know,” cried Lorlotte, beating her hands together, 
and stamping her foot. ‘‘ Mon Dieu! he is ill, he is dead.” 

‘Oh, not at all, mademoiselle; anything but that,” exclaimed the 
capitaine, blowing his nose sonorously. 

“‘ Did he not bid you tell me then ? ”’ 

“‘T did not wait for his bidding. I am afraid he was too much occu- 
pied to think of it, but I said I should inform you that—that M. Hyacinth 
Mussit was married at noon this day at the bureau of the district mayor, 
and immediately afterwards at the nearest church—for Mademoiselle 
Minie is a good Catholic—to Mademoiselle Minie Virien, late sewing-girl 
at an outfit shop in some quarter or other—téte bleu! I forget the name,” 
blustered the capitaine, in a clumsy effort to conceal his consciousness. 

‘You are like the rest,’’ cried the poor girl, turning upon him with 
blind, random blows, in her agony resisting and fighting to the last. ‘‘ You 
are hired to deceive and betray me.” 

“ My mademoiselle, hear me,” he pleaded. He did not heed her ingra- 
titude and recklessness, he could no more have been incensed by her 
words than he could have been enraged by a poor dog which had licked 
his hand an hour before, snapping at him as he strove to pluck a knife 
from its side. He was only eager to disabuse her, to open her eyes, 
though she might be shocked, driven to despair. ‘‘M. Hyacinth was 
arrested for debt in bed on the morning of the 17th, three days ago. He 
has been in prison ever since till this morning. He knew what was 
coming, and, pardon me, mademoiselle, wanted to save himself with your 
fortune. He thought it was thousands, not hundreds. M. Dupont made 
a mistake in stating the number the day he brought him to the railway 
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station, when he proposed to accompany you to~ Montmorenci, and 
M. Hyacinth had heard a rumour of Mademoiselle Agathe’s dot, and 
stranger as he was, confused the relations.” 

Lorlotte was subdued now; she was shrinking down and hiding her 
face with her hands. ‘All base,” she muttered bitterly, “from first to 
last.” 

But the capitaine, though his heart bled for her, did not know what it 
was to leave a tale unfinished, or to kick a man with his back at the wall, 
and trample on the fallen. 

‘*M. Hyacinth was a desperate man,” he continued, “ and M. Hyacinth 
is arrested—the 17th, as I said—and is taken away without any 
noise. He goes without saying that he desires to keep the mystery as 
quiet as possible, and to pass off the officers in plain clothes as friends 
from the country, as we all do, mademoiselle ; but the quieter he keeps it, 
the longer he is likely to be of getting his release. Now, what does that 
brave girl Minie do?” went on the capitaine, warming with his subject, 
and forgetting for a moment the interest of his auditor. ‘She is 
acquainted with the accident; she gives up work, food, rest, everything, 
for the next three days and nights. The faithful girl flies about—doing it 
by stealth, keeping his secret all the time—you comprehend ?—to all the 
journal offices who owe money to M. Hyacinth, and all the friends who 
have borrowed of him, and must pay him before his day of reckoning 
She adds her little store to it; she has a sale of the small effects in her 
garret, and adds that also, till she makes up the requisite sum, and has 
out her friend, a free man again, in triumph this morning; only there is 
nothing but bare walls to go to, for his creditors have taken away 
his bed, his chairs. It is to her equal, more than equal; she has not 
even bare walls to go to, and she may beg in the streets, because she has 
been dismissed by her employers for him.” 

‘‘Stop there, monsieur the capitaine,” commanded Lorlotte, putting 
down her hands, and looking at the speaker with a white, contracted face. 
‘«‘ She has done all for him. He would have been a brute if he had not 
done what he could for her in return. Ah! she has the best right to him ; 
and she may take him,” added Lorlotte, with a hysterical laugh, passing 
swift as an arrow-flight to the painful process called trying to “ pluck up a 
spirit.” ‘ Much good may he do her.” 

The capitaine did not admire and applaud the process; he rebuked it 
in the simple gravity and persistence with which he pursued his narrative 
and gave its sequel. ‘‘ They are sitting hand in hand within the bare walls, 
she is fainting on his breast with hunger and with the bliss of being his wife. 
He is feeding her with the only crust and drop of wine he can procure, and 
crying over her, and vowing to cherish her and live forher. He begs you to 
forgive and forget him utterly ; and you forgive the poor young miserables, 
and bless, not curse, them, mon enfant,’’ implored the capitaine. 

But Lorlotte broke away from him with a wild ‘‘ Moi! I have nothing 
to forgive and forget. But there is one person to whom I owe something. 
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I shall not forget you, my capitaine. I love you.” A perverse, regardless, 
unblushing speech, but one which caused the capitaine’s brain to reel as if 
a mine had sprung beneath it. 

Lorlotte did not fall ill on the demolition of her romance, she was 
of too healthy a nature. Neither did she run away back to Boulogne to 
escape lectures, blame, condolence, fresh schemes for her establishment. 
She was too matter-of-fact, in spite of her spice of romance and her 
rebellious adventure, and too dependent. She accepted the situation, and 
lived on in the Rue des Magasins, but listless and heartsick to begin with 
not caring what became of her, who talked of and to her, and that the 
capitaine had not suspended his visits to the entresol, when he was off 
duty, for a single day, or intermitted a single bouquet ; and madame was 
as pointed as ever in presenting Lorlotte with the largest and the choicest 
of the flowers. 

What will the world think if it is informed that in aboui seven 
days Lorlotte began to recover a little from her mortal malady of a broken 
heart ? Before condemning Lorlotte for fickleness and levity, reflect that 
she had only known M. Hyacinth for a wonderful fortnight; now the 
gitl’s heart which is broken by the startling, sad, mortifying end of even 
the rapture of a fortnight, must be fragile indeed. 

Lorlotte’s heart was made of stouter stuff. She had only come to that 
trying stage of her girl’s history when she must be taught that life and 
happiness is not hers to have and to hold; when, on the contrary, she 
must awake some fine morning and rise and go up with her fond dreams, 
eager ambitions, heart desires, and bind them, lay them there on the altar 
of burnt offerings, slay, and kindle the pile, and leave them there in ashes. 
Well for her if the will is taken for the deed, and the ram caught in the 
thicket substituted for the son, the only son Isaac ;—if it is but the light 
traceries of fancy, vanity, and passion of the young gizl, and not the 
tender affections, the cherished memories and hopes, all the delicate cling- 


In seven more days of judicious neglect from madame, inconsequent 
mercurialism from monsieur, old-world loyalty of homage from the 
capitaine, of May and of Paris, Lorlotte arrived at looking up and looking 
about her again, at shaking out her flowing muslin skirts, and twirling her 
waves of glossy hair, at lingering over the arrangement of the capitaine’s 
great stars of Cape jessamine, coral fuchsias, moss rosebuds, even at being 
guilty of something like delight when the capitaine brought the ladies of 
the family tickets for a popular vaudeville. Lorlotte was but a bigger 
child ; she had rejected monsieur’s sugar almonds, but she grasped at the ‘ 
vaudeville, though she recollected herself in time to relapse the next 
moment into the gloom befitting the blighted hercine of a tragedy. 

The wounds of the young heal fast; but the month of May was 
ending as fast as Lorlotte’s mourning for her short-lived dream; and 
so was the term of the capitaine’s regiment’s sojourn at Fontainebleau. 
Before Lorlotte had time to think of it, the capitaine, looking grayer and 
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gaunter than usual, approached her where she sat among madame’s 
flowers in the background of the salon, while madame played propriety, 
stitched, and went through the part of consulting M. Dupont on domestic 
affairs in the foreground, and addressed her,— 

‘‘T have come to take my leave, my good mademoiselle. We have the 
voute in twenty-four hours, and I shall be very busy in the interval.”’ 

Lorlotte looked up, taken by surprise, and forced to stand aghast and 
feel forlorn, seeing not the capitaine gone alone, but her holidays over, 
herself back at Boulogne, presiding over the milk-goup in the refectory, 
setting copies in the schoolroom, teased by the little girls, snubbed by 
some of the big ones, without the old light heart to keep her own among 
them, and the realization supplied her with becoming sympathy for the 
capitaine’s position. Tears gathered quickly, and dimmed the brightness 
of the violet eyes, the corners of the mouth drooped disconsolately. ‘I 
am very sorry, M. le Capitaine, I am going to lose one who has been my 
friend.” She said it with breaks, and oh, such a long, deep, fluttering 
sigh from the bottom of her girlish heart. 

‘* Mademoiselle has many friends,” suggested the capitaine, pulling his 
wiry, straight moustache a U’E'mpereur. 

*‘T do not know that,” replied Lorlotte, briskly and naively. ‘I have 
offended madame beyond redemption, and I daresay I shall offend my 
Boulogne friends too. These strong, self-restrained English, when they 
find I have grown cross and wretched, subject to migraine (I know I shall 
slap and shake the little ones, and have hysteria) will preach to me, and 
doctor me every hour of the day, and when they find it does not answer 
I shall perhaps be turned off like that girl Minie. Oh, it will be trisée, 
horrible,’”’ ended Lorlotte, letting her head fall as low as her arms, for she 
had not intended to say so much, and she would fain stay before they 
were seen those tears which had broken all bounds, and were dropping in 
a heavy shower in her lap. 

‘¢ Mademoiselle Lorlotie, promise to tell me, to send me word directly,” 
stammered the capitaine. 

She shook her head smiling faintly like the sun through a shower. 

‘‘T wish I had no more than M. Hyacinth’s years, or had not been a 
foolish old spendthrift, but had saved my pay, and that I were anything 
save a brawling dog whose bark is worse than his bite maybe, but who 
disturbs the quarter with his howling, all the same,” regretted the capitaine 
idly. 
Lorlotte stopped erying on the instant, and looked up with tears like 
dewdrops hanging on her cheeks, and her lips like the cleft cherry parted 
in breathless expectation, so that he could not choose but finish his speech. 
‘For then I might have been able to protect and pet my little darling.” 

‘Do you mean it, my capitaine ?”’ cried Lorlotte with a quaver in the 
clear treble of her voice. 

‘‘ Without doubt, mademoiselle.”’ The old soldier confirmed his 


words, struck by his own boldness. 
6—2 
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‘Ah! Iam so glad and grateful I would say,” explained Lorlotte, 
nodding and flushing violently at the indiscreet slip of her nimble tongue. 
‘¢T was not so ungrateful as people thought, when you were so noble even 
to sinners, and bore with me and pitied me in the punishment of my 
naughtiness. I am tired of the young people, and the communion of souls ; 
I shall have nothing more to say to them. I want only a brave, kind man, 
whom I can reverence and be fond of, to take good care of me, and I 
shall take good care of him and his ménage, if he will let me. As for his 
rages, I have no fear of them when I know that though he would think 
nothing of shooting a Russian or stabbing an Austrian when it was 
necessary, he would not willingly harm a fly ; and as for unwillingly, if he 
is to go mad and hurt anybody when he does not intend it,” concluded 
Lorlotte with the utmost gravity, ‘‘ say, is it not fitter that he should hurt 
his own wife; who will understand it and take it in good part, than a 
stranger, who might say he did it on purpose ?” 

So madame mounted the breach at last a conqueror, and the capitaine 
did not march to Algérie. Lorlotte was as good as her word; stored the 
capitaine’s stray francs of pay, marketed and bargained for him, kept his 
rooms clean and bright, and his models of fortification and his military 
memoirs in beautiful order; and was not only not frightened at the poor 
fellow in his constitutional frenzies, but would keep her hand on his arm 
till he calmed down, mollified, mesmerised. Nay, Lorlotte blossomed so 
sweetly and cheerily, and remained so child-like by the capitaine’s stove 
and his window-frame, on his promenades and in the dances at the rural 
fétes which the capitaine and Madame Le Froy shared, according to pro- 
vision, with Madame and M. Dupont, that Lorlotte well nigh made the 
capitaine be faithless to his old French soldier’s deepest love of flowers 
and children, being herself always the freshest of his flowers, the youngest- 
hearted of his children. 
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We seem to be arriving at a general agreement on the question of the part 
which the ancient literature ought to play in a liberal education. Some 
thirty-five years ago, when all such subjects were discussed with great 
energy, it seemed possible that the reaction against Latin and Greek might 
be pushed to an extent very dangerous to the culture of the country. But 
what strikes one in watching the discussion in our own time is, that the 
old tongues receive support from quarters where their partisans feel hardly 
entitled to look for it. Let a general reader, for instance, turn over the 
highly interesting blue-books containing the Report of the Commission on 
Public Schools. He will think it quite natural that the orthodox doctrine 
on the subject of classical education should be maintained,—as it is with 
great elegance and ingenuity,—by a man like Dr. Temple, of Rugby. But 
he will scarcely be prepared for the friendly tone towards it of Professor 
Owen, who represents a class 01 subjects with which it is supposed to 
interfere unjustly ; or of Dr. Max Miiller, who, as a Professor of Modern 
Languages, might be imagined to hold his office aggrieved by its predomi- 
nance. Even these cases, however, will startle him less than the discourse 
of Mr. Mill, as Rector of St. Andrews, where a philosopher of the most 
advanced type is found defending the ancient system with a decision as 
remarkable as his ability. There are still differences of opinion on details, 
—such as the degree of prominence which ought to be given to Latin and 
Greek composition, and so forth. But there is substantial agreement 
among men of the greatest weight in all positions, as to the main fact that 
the classics ought to continue to be the basis of the higher education. 
Other studies are properly receiving more attention than they used to do. 
But the corner-stone of the edifice will still be taken from the Greek 
temple and the Roman bridge; from the race which taught Europe to 
think and feel, and the race which taught Europe to organize and 
govern. 

People are apt, however, to forget the essentially twofold and peculiar 
position of the classical writers, arising from the fact that their books are 
not only works of literature but school-books. Tennyson is a poet; but 
Horace is a poet and a schoolmaster at the same time; and the natural 
result is that many who have read him in boyhood, lay him by afterwards 
as something belonging to their boyish years. This, to be sure, is less 
true of Horace than of nearly any other ancient; but it is true of them all, 
and his name will do to point our illustration. Every man of the world 


must be surprised at the rarity even among highly educated men, of men- 


who continue to read the classical literature as a literature ; who turn from 
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Byron and De Musset to Catullus or the Greek Anthology; and from 
Chatham and Erskine to Demosthenes and Cicero; with the feeling that 
they are comparing brothers who differ in language and period, but are 
akin in genius and aspiration. Many lose the power of the familiar perusal 
of these masters by continuous neglect of the language ; and some indeed 
have, with every advantage, failed to attain it. Of many more it may be 
said that ‘“‘ the world is too much with them,’’—with all its struggles 
and temptations,—for that kind of thing; while the immense extent of 
modern literature offers to others a more intellectual excuse. But outside 
the comparatively small circle of the most highly educated class, lies a 
vast body of intelligent men, eager for knowledge, fond of reading, but to 
whom, from their want of early training in the subject, the Greek and 
Latin authors must for ever remain,—as regards the originals,—a fountain 
sealed up. Now, are either of the types of which we have been speaking, 
—those who have forgotten their classics, and those who never knew them, 
—quite aware of all the extent of the material at their disposal, with which 
to make up for the deficiency ? Have they any conception of the amount, 
or the excellence, of those translations of the classics, which from the great 
age of Elizabeth downwards have formed such an important part of the 
literature of England ? We think not. We think that the translators are 
unreasonably neglected ; and we propose to illustrate our statement, partly 
by showing the utility of such versions ; and partly by noticing the best 
specimens of them, on such a humble scale as the limits of a Magazine 
permit. 

In the first place, it is not easy to exaggerate the degree to which 
translation has been useful in the modern world. The Greek writers, to 
begin with, were invariably published long after the revival of letters with 
Latin versions ; and some Latin versions, like the celebrated Plato of 
Marsilius Ficinus, from an MS. of the Medici family, supplied the Platonic 
doctrines to whole generations of scholars. It is probable that Bacon 
read the Greek philosophers in Latin, which has always, indeed, been the 
more literary language in modern Europe, of the two; and what may 
confidently be assumed of Bacon, may be fairly conjectured of other great 
men. But vernacular translation has even a more illustrious history. 
The Virgil of Phaer, the Homer of Chapman, the Seneca and Pliny of 
Holland were, as Warton says, “‘ the classics of Shakspeare ;”” while Sir 
Thomas North’s Plutarch’s Lives, rendered from the French of Amyot, 
Bishop of Auxerre, furnished him with the materials from which he con- 
structed Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, and Antony and Cleopatra. North's 
Plutarch was, beyond doubt, the Plutarch of Clarendon and Sidney, as 
the Drydenian and Langhornian versions were of later generations. It 
was in a French translation that Rousseau read Plutarch, and Napoleon, 
too, who loved him so well. Frederick the Great perused the classics in 
French. A translation of Cxsar’s Commentaries was one of three books 
which always lay within reach by the bedside of the Duke of Wellington ; 
and it is in translations, we believe, that the present Emperor of the 
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French studies the history of the great Roman. With so much high 
association in its favour, translation can hardly be accused of want of 
dignity. There is no doubt an impression that all translation must be a 
faint image of the original, which indisposes many people to meddle with 
it. And this impression is not wholly unreasonable. Without going so 
far as Lamartine did, when he said that nobody could be translated, 
we may admit that very excellent: rendering is rare—as rare, as very 
excellent original writing. But we must not make the case worse than it 
is; for, in the first place, there is much more first-rate translation than 
is commonly believed ; and, in the next place, it is by no means of equal 
importance how well each author is dealt with. The poets lose most; and 
those historians, like Tacitus, who have a very striking and peculiar and 
distinctive manner, and stand alone in their art, with Rembrandt in paint- 
ing, or Rabelais in comic fiction. But sometimes even these fall into the 
hands of a man of genius; while authors in whom style is less important 
or remarkable may be less skilfully handled, with little comparative mis- 
chief. Plutarch is quite as enjoyable in English as in Greek; and all a 
sensible reader would care for in an English Pliny the Elder, or Quintilian, 
or Athenzwus, would be some reasonable guarantee for its accuracy. In 
short, by reading the cream of the translations of the poets, and contenting 
himself with good business-like ones of the other books of antiquity, an 
English reader may acquire not only a mass of positive knowledge about 
the ancient world, but a very fair notion of the type and character of the 
genius of the most wonderful of its writers. He will do well, of course, to 
acquaint himself with the old geography, from a good classical map, and 
with the antiquities, from some lucid solid book, like the Roman Antiquities 
of Professor Ramsay,—a worthy Greek companion of which is much wanted. 
We assume, too, that he is not likely to be ignorant of the best works in 
his own language on the history of the classical nations, such as those of 
Dr. Arnold and Mr. Grote ; or that, at least, he has learned the general 
facts of their history from the narratives of good school-books of the stamp 
of those of Keightley and Dr. Schmitz. For, without collateral knowledge 
of these different kinds, much in the mere text of the ancients would be 
unintelligible, or half-intelligible ; and the whole literature would have a 
vague unreal air essentially disappointing. 

‘Translations of the Homeric poems—especially of the Iliad—have 
been so numerous lately that the subject threatens to become wearisome. 
And yet we are still without any work which adequately represents all the 
qualities of the Iliad. We are still obliged to select from the mass of 
versions (forming a literature in themselves) those which best express— 
each in its own way—some characteristic of the incomparable original. 
Homer's is the only poetry existing which combines the true fresh homeli- 
ness, simplicity, and nature of the primeval world with a grandeur of 
thought and felicity of expression which the most civilized ages can never 
sufliciently admire. Here lies the difficulty of reproducing him in a modern 
language ; and we must be content to gather something of the different 
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elements of his charm from translators separated by whole generations. 
Chapman, Pope, and Lord Derby may be drawn out from the multitude, 
and may stand for representatives of various kinds of merit, and of the 
qualities of three queenly ages, each of which has produced a characteristic 
type of thought and taste. Chapman is the most esscntially poetical of 
the group. His old-fashioned poem, in fourteen-syllable metre, with the 
ballad lilt in its simple music, lies, by its very oddity, nearer the antique 
world than the conventional brilliance of Pope, or the somewhat severe and 
stately elegance—the conscious and cultivated simplicity—of Lord Derby. 
Chapman catches, with peculiar success, the ‘ infantine, familiar clasp of 
things divine,” which Mrs. Browning so happily attributes to our own 
Homeric Chaucer. How delicious his name for "Hic, Aurora— the Lady 
of the Light!” How tenderly he describes Athené, the “ blue-eyed maid ” 
of other translators,— 


Then, taking breakfast, a big bow] filled with the purest wine, 
They offered to the Maiden Queen that hath the azure eyne. 


How homely, and yet beautiful, his rendering of Bodme—‘ she with the 
cow's fair eyes ;” and with what a rough vigour he brings out all the force 
of a famous simile in the following passage :— 

As when the harmful king of beasts (sore threatened to be slain 

By all the country up in arms) at first makes coy disdain 

Prepare resistance, but at last when any one hath led 

Bold charge upon him with his dart, he then turns yawning head, 

Fell anger lathers in his jaws, his great heart swells, his stern 

Lasheth his strength up, sides and thighs waddled with stripes to learn 

Their own powers, his eyes glow, he roars, and in he leaps to kill, 

Secure of killing, 

It was this wild strength of Chapman’s, this clinging to all the primitive 
raciness of the original, which made Keats sit up over him at their first 
acquaintance till the Lady of the Light herself showed her saffron robe in 
the east. And yet the ‘“ unconquerable quaintness’’ of Chapman, noted 
by Lamb, as when he makes Achilles say,— 


I will not use my sword 
On thee, or any, for a wench,— 


prevents one from accepting him as a sole and all-sufficient translator of 
Homer. For, though he gives, with a wonderful happiness belonging to 
the early period in which he lived, what may be called the ballad side of 
Homer, there is a side to those poems which only a more cultivated age 
than Chapman’s can do justice to. There is a side by which they appeal 
to the nicety and subtlety of taste of Augustan eras, in which power of 
Chapman’s sort appears somewhat rude and unfamiliar. Now, that I'-pe’s 
Homer is founded on essential misconception we readily admit ; nor do we 
believe that it will ever again hold in the eyes of men of letters the rank 
which it held in those of Dr. Johnson and his school. The characteristic 
Homeric naturalness appears nowhere in Pope. We need not expose once 
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more the famous night-piece, the moonlight scene at the end of the eighth 
oook of the Iliad, which Wordsworth selected as a typical specimen of the 
false in poetic art. For the same kind of fault meets one everywhere in 
his translations ; all is conventional ; we have,— 

So spoke the fair, nor knew her brothers’ doom, 

Wrapt in the cold embraces of the tomb,— 


when the original so affectingly tells us only, that ‘the life-nourishing 
earth held ‘Helen’s brothers’ in their loved fatherland.’ Pope is best in 
moral as distinct from tender or descriptive passages; for instance, in 
such scenes as the meeting at which Thersites is chastised by Ulysses, in 
the second book of the Iliad :— 


But if a clam’rous vile plebcian rose, 

Him with reproof he check’d, or tam’d with blows ; 
Be still, thou slave, and to thy betters yield, 
Unknown alike in council and in field ! 

Ye gods, what dastards would our host command ! 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land. 

Be silent, wretch, and think not here allow’d, 

That worst of tyrants, an usurping crowd. 

To one sole monarch Jove commits the sway, 

His are the laws, and him let all obey. 


And even where a different tone is required, as in the memorable interview 
between Hector and Andromache in book sixth, Pope executes the work 
with a high vivacious spirit and rhetorical swing, under the charm of 
which we are apt to forget that Popian qualities and Homeric qualities are 
two different things :-— 


There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, Behold the mighty Hector’s wife ! 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 

The thoughts of glory past, and present shame, 
A thousand griefs shall waken at the name! 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day 

Press’d with a load of monumental clay ! 

Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. 


Pope was in fact so great a writer, and so full of the brilliant spirit of 
the age of Marlborough and Bolingbroke, that by sheer ability and skill 
he imposed a Popian Homer as a Homeric Homer upon the English 
people for a hundred years. There were grumblers all along from 
Bentley onwards, but the tide of popularity was too strong. One good 
effect was produced so far, that all England learned the stories of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, and formed some conceptions of their grand and 
shadowy heroes, from the figures, clad in the silk of Queen Anne’s age, 
which stalked loftily through the pages of the wonderful little bard. But 
Chapman was forgotten till Coleridge and Lamb’s time, when, as usual, 
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there was a reaction, during which Pope’s Homer was treated with gross 
injustice, and reviled for want of likeness to the original by men who had 
no personal knowledge as to what the original was like. The ballad 
theory was pushed to an extent which threatened us with a Homer from 
the establishment of Mr. Catnach in Seven Dials. But we have now 
arrived at an age of reconciliation and compromise ; and Lord Derby’s 
Iliad is the worthy exponent of this condition of things. It is at once 
more natural than Pope’s and more cultivated than Chapman’s, and 
though probably inferior in power to both, is, from its harmony with that 
indefinable agency, the spirit of the age, likely to be much more read for 
years to come than either. Lord Derby’s style is chaste, elegant, modern, 
without the conventional falsetto of Pope. His blank verse suits admirably 
the Homeric dignity, without being fatal to the Homeric freshness ; and 
while free from that elaborate Miltonism which makes the blank verse of 
Cowper, in spite of all his ability, so tedious by its constant suggestion of 
incongruous associations. Any reader who compares the Earl’s version 
of the celebrated suppliant visit by Priam to Achilles, in the twenty-fourth 
book, with Pope’s, will readily, observe the good effect produced by the 
Wordsworthian revival. We transcribe the most important portion of it 
containing the old Trojan monarch’s speech :— 


Think, great Achilles, rival of the Gods, 

Upon thy father, ev’n as I myself 

Upon the threshold of unjoyous age : 

And haply he, from them that dwell around, 
May suffer wrong, with no protector near 

To give him aid ; yet he rejoicing, knows 

That thou still livest ; and day by day may hope 
To see his son returning safe from Troy ; 

While I, all hapless, that have many sons, 

The best and bravest through the breadth of Troy 
Begotten, deem that none are left me now. 

Fifty there were, when came the sons of Greece ; 
Nineteen the offspring of a single womb ; 

The rest the women of my household bore. 

Of these have many by relentless Mars 

Been laid in dust ; but he my only one, 

The city’s and his brethren’s sole defence, 

He, bravely fighting in his country’s cause, 
Hector, but lately by thy hand hath fall’n ; 

On his behalf I venture to approach 

The Grecian ships ; for his release to thee 

To make my pray’r, and priceless ransom pay. 
Then thou, Achilles, reverence the Gods ; 

And, for thy father’s sake, look pitying down 
On me, more needing pity ; since I bear 

Such grief as never man on earth hath borne, 
Who stoop to kiss the hand that slew my son. 
Thus as he spoke, within Achilles’ breast 

Fond memory of his father rose ; he touch’d 
The old man’s hand and gently put him by ; 
Then wept they both by various mem’ries stirred, 
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One prostrate at Achilles’ feet bewailed 

His warrior son ; Achilles for his sire, 

And for Patroclus wept, his comrade dear ; 

And through the house their weeping loud was heard.. 


There is a grave quiet melancholy about all this, which is very impressive. 
Pope blazes away in his own great manner :— 


Ah, think, thou favour’d of the pow’rs divine, 

Think of thy father’s age, and pity mine ! 

In me that father’s rev’rend image trace, 

Those silver hairs, that venerable face, &c. 
Tt is magnificent, we exclaim for the hundredth time with the French 
general ; it is magnificent, but itis not Homer. Nevertheless, Pope must 
be read for that marvellous power; and he who to Pope and Chapman 
adds Lord Derby, and the delightful Odyssey of the late Mr. Worsley, will 
have done his duty as an Englishman to Homer in English. Were this a 
paper on translations of Homer only, we should rejoice to extract largely 
from the Odyssey of Mr. Worsley. The flow of his sweet Spenserian stanza 
seems the echo of the waves which beat on the coast of the country of the 
lotus-eaters ; and the pleasant illusion of a Mediterranean atmosphere 
hangs about his whole book. 

We must proceed, however, to the Greek tragedians, with regard to 
whom we are glad to observe that good translation from them is on the 
increase. The venerable AMschylus, with his lofty grandeur and deep piety 
of thought, may be studied to advantage in the prose version of his excellent 
editor Mr. Paley; and his two masterpieces have been translated in our 
time, by two masters,—the Prometheus by Mrs. Browning, and the 
Agamemnon by Dean Milman. Let us take, from the latter, Clytemnestra’s 
renowned description of the signalling by beacon-fires from Troy to Argos, 
which told the great wicked queen that the enemy’s city had fallen before 
her husband’s army :— 

Cuorvs. 
How long is’t since the ruined city fell ? 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 


This day, I say, born of this very night. 


Cuorvus. 


What messenger hath hither flown so swiftly ? 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
The Fire-God, kindling his bright light on Ida! 
Beacon to beacon fast and forward flashed 
An estaffete of fire, on to the rocks 
Of Hermes-hallowed Lemnos ; from that isle 
Caught, thirdly, Jove-crowned Athos, the red light 
That broader, skimming o’er the shimmering sea, 
Went travelling in its strength. For our delight 
The pine-torch, golden glittering like the sun, 
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Spoke to the watchman on Macistus height. 

Nor he delaying, nor by careless sleep 

Subdued, sent on the fiery messenger : 

Far o’er Euripus’ tide the beacon-blaze 

Signalled to the Messapian sentinels. 

Light answering light, they sent the tidings on, 
Kindling into a blaze the old dry heath ; 

And mightier still, and waring not a whit, 

The light leaped o’er Asopus’ plain, most like 
The crescent moon, on to Cithzron’s peak, 

And woke again another missive fire. 

Nor did the guard disdain the far-seen light, 

But kindled up at once a mightier flame. 

O’er the Gorgopian lake it flashed like lightning 
On the sea-beaten cliffs of Megaris ; 

Woke up the watchman not to spare his fire, 
And, gathering in its unexhausted strength, 

The long-waving bearded flame from off the cliffs 
That overlook the deep Saronian gulf, 

As from a mirror streamed. On flashed it ; reached 
Arachne, our close neighbouring height, and there 
Not un-begotten of that bright fire on Ida, 

On sprang it to Atrides’ palace-roof. 


Here we have the true classical concentration, the pithy grace, which 
wastes no word or epithet ; and it is useful to contrast the Dean’s picce 
of work with the loose clever rhyming paraphrases of the same passage in 
Lord Lytton’s Athens, its Riise and Fall. Would that the Dean had tried 
his hand on the noble description of the battle of Salamis in the Perse ! 
But the volume from which we have just quoted contains a most interest- 
ing rendering of the Bacche of Euripides, a poet to whom English trans- 
lators have paid little attention. Sophocles, meanwhile, has recently 
found a loyal and skilful interpreter of all his tragedies in Mr. E. H. 
Plumptre, whose book is an addition of solid value to the branch of 
English literature under review. When one of Plutarch’s heroes was 
asked to come and listen to a man who imitated the nightingale, he said 
that he had heard the nightingale herself. But one may have heard the 
nightingale of Colonos herself, and still enjoy her in Mr. Plumptre’s 
Cdipus at Colonos in the chorus that all scholars love :— 


Srropu. 1. 


Chor. Of all the land that counts the horse its pride 
Thou com’st, O stranger, to the noblest spot, 
Colonus, glistening bright, 

Where evermore, in thickets freshly green, 

The clear-voiced nightingale 

Still loves to haunt, and pour her plaintive song, 
By purpling ivy hid, 

Or the thick leafage sacred to the Gods, 

By mortal’s foot untouched, 

By sun and winds unscathed. 

There wanders Dionysos wild and free, 
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Still following with the train of goddess-nymphs 
Protectors of his youth. 


Antistropn. 1, 
And there, beneath the gentle dews of heaven, 
The fair narcissus with its clustered bells 
Blooms ever, day by day, 
Time-honoured wreath of mighty goddesses ; 
And the bright crocus with its leaf of gold. 
And still unslumbering flow 
Kephisus’ wandering streams ; 
They fail not from their spring, 
But ever, swiftly rushing into birth, 
Over the plain they sweep, 
Over the fertile earth, 
With clear and crystal wave : 
Nor do the muses in their minstrel choir, 
Hold it in slight esteem, 
Nor Aphrodite with her golden reins. 

We are obliged to limit our quotations from the extent of the subject, 
or we should have been glad to reprint the whole of this chorus, Mr. 
Plumtre’s handling of which seems to strengthen the case of those who 
think rhyme unnecessary in rendering even the choral parts of the ancient 
tragedies. Nor can we do more than mention his Antigone ; besides 
recommending the curious reader to compare his Ajax with the Ajax 
published by Professor D’Arey Thompson in his pleasant volume of 
classical miscellanies, Ancient Leaves. It may be observed generally, of 
this particular branch of translation, that it is gaining now in conciseness, 
and ‘above all in simplicity and freedom from paraphrastical licence. 
Whether the ancients painted their statues or not, is a question that has 
been much controverted. But one thing is certain: we have no right to 
paint over with modern colour what has come down to us in the marble- 
whiteness of their diction ; and it is an excellent sign that our scholars are 
far more scrupulous than they used to be about expanding, diluting, or 
decorating the beauty of their originals. Pope would have hung an 
epigrammatic earring without scruple in the ear of the Venus de’ Medici, 
and the earring would have been the finest gold of wit. 

Precisely, however, because Pope did so admirably what he ought never 
to have done at all, his example corrupted translations from his time 
onwards: writers went on gilding the Greek gold and painting the Italian 
lily ; a process all the more absurd since the ancient grace is a severe 
grace disdaining rash embellishment; and since modern ornament can add 
nothing, for example, to the peculiar mixture of gravity and suavity which 
makes the beauty of a style like that of Sophocles. 

An element of luck enters into the history of translation as into every- 
thing human. It is difficult to say why more justice should have been 
done to Aristophanes than to any of the tragedians; and yet the great 
comic writer has been more fortunate than Auschylus, Sophocles, or 
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Euripides. There is a very able translation of him by his editor Mitchell, 
a schoolfellow of Leigh Hunt; there are others highly esteemed ; and four 
of the best of his eleven plays have been executed by Mr. Hookham Frere 
with a skill, sympathy, elegance, and point as Aristophanic as Aristophanes 
himself. This was the Frere who was Canning’s comrade at Eton, the 
author of Whistlecraft : a wit, a scholar, a poet, a Tory, of the great Greek 
satirist’s own stamp. He was Minister at Madrid ; but spent his last years 
in Malta, where, surrounded by a sea every wind on which brought classical] 
associations along with it, he amused his leisure with a loving and careful 
study of the old writers. Unfortunately, his Aristophanes having been 
privately printed at the Government Press of Malta, is a very scarce book, 
copies of which have sold for five pounds, and it is to be hoped that some 
day his family will issue an edition of it for the benefit of the world at large. 
Let us, in the meantime, enrich our paper with a passage or two from the 
copy before us, which bears the old man’s autograph, and once belonged 
to a distinguished Italian poet. 

The prime characteristic, we need scarcely say, of Aristophanes, is that 
he is the great poetic satirist of the world. To all the ferocity of Swift's 
most serious vein, and the invention of his Tale of a Tub, or Gulliver, he 
adds a frolicsomeness as genuine as that of Lamb, and a lyrical vein as 
tender as that of Hood. He gives you the nettle and the nettle-flower ; 
cuts an enemy deep with sarcasm, and playfully rubs Attic salt into the 
wound. ‘To translate such a man requires many qualities, and brief speci- 
mens from plays created to be seen and read as wholes, do neither trans- 
lator nor author much justice. Here is a specimen,—from the Knights,— 
of the freedom with which the Old Comedy lashed a demagogue :— 


Cnorvus. 


Dark and unsearchably profound abyss, 

Gulf of unfathomable 

Baseness and iniquity ! 

Miracle of immense 

Intense impudence ! 

Every court, every hall, 

Juries and assemblies, all 

Are stun’d to death, deafen’d all 

Whilst you bawl. 

The bench and bar ring and jar, 

Each decree smells of thee, 

Land and sea stink of thee, 

Whilst we 

Scorn and hate, execrate, abominate 
Thee, the brawler and embroiler of the nation and the state. 
You, that on the rocky seat of our assembly raise a din, 
Deafening all our ears with uproar, as you rave, and howl, and grin, 
Watching all the while the vessels with revenue sailing in. 
Like the tunny-fishers perched aloft, to look about and bawl, 
When the shoals are seen arriving, ready to secure a haul. 
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The occasional hits are most neatly turned off by Mr. Frere. Thus, 
when Diceopolis, in the Acharnians, asks the Megarian what they are 
doing at Megara, he answers,— 


What we’re doing ? 
I left our governing people all contriving 
To ruin us utterly without loss of time. 


But Frere is equally at home in the poetic parts. How musical these 
lines in the Birds, when Peisthetairus hears the nightingale’s call :-— 


Oh, Jupiter ! the dear delicious bird ! 
With what a lovely tone she swells and falls, 
Sweetening the wilderness with delicate air. 


And at the close of the Knights, when Demus is revealed sitting -in his 
rejuvenescent state— 


On the citadel’s brow, 
In the lofty old town of immortal renown, 
With the noble Ionian violet crown. 


A fuller revelation of this aspect of the poet’s and the translator’s 
genius may be cited from the Acharnians :-— 


Wherefore are ye gone away, 
Whither are ye gone astray, 
Lovely Peace, 

Vanishing, eloping, and abandoning unhappy Greece ? 
—Love is as a painter ever, doting on a fair design. 
Zeuxis has illustrated a vision and a wish of mine. 

Cupid is pourtray’d 

Naked, unarray’d, 

With an amaranthine braid 

Waving in his hand ; 

With a lover and a maid 

Bounden in a band. 

Cupid is uniting both, 

Nothing loth. 

Think, then, if I saw ye with a cupid in a tether, dear, 
Binding and uniting us eternally together here. 
Think of the delight of it ; in harmony to live at last, 
Making it a principle to cancel all offences past. 
Really I propose it, and I promise ye to do my best 
(Old as you may fancy me) to sacrifice my peace and rest ; 
Working in my calling as a father of a family, 
Labouring and occupied in articles of hushandry. 
You shall have an orchard, with the fig-trees in a border round, 
Planted all in order, and a vineyard and an olive ground, 
When the month is ended, we’ll repose from toil, 
With a ball and banquet, wine, and anointing oil. 


There is surely great power of expression and versification in these 
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extracts. It is with reluctance that we forbear to transfer to our pages 
the Parabasis of the Birds,— 


Ye children of man! whose life is a span, &c. 


—which the late Mr. Thackeray could repeat by heari—but we have no 
choice. 

For the scanty fragments of the Greek lyrists, and some gems of the 
minor Greek poets, we may refer to the Last Poems of Mrs. Browning ; 
the volume of Dean Milman’s which has already been laid under con- 
tribution; and the appendix to Mr. C. D. Yonge’s Athenaus. With 
regard to Pindar, we have nothing better to suggest than the prose version 
in Bohn’s Classical Library, for to translate Pindar is about as Icarian 
a task as Horace tells us it is to rival him. On the whole, indeed, the 
reader must understand that all translation of the poets is an approxima- 
tion only ; that he is listening to the music of the sea ina shell. In the 
case of the prose writers, he is better off, though some of the highest 
of these still wait a truly characteristic translator,—a born translator like 
Hookham Frere. This is true of Herodotus, who holds the same place 
in prose that Homer holds in poetry; and to reproduce whose antique 
simplicity, piety, and artless, easy yet wise reflective garrulity of narration, 
would be a task as difficult as that of Chapman or Lord Derby. There 
are many translations of Herodotus. The standard one used to be Beloe’s, 
to which Macaulay gives a pungent side-hit somewhere, by saying of 
another book that it is ‘‘ as flat as champagne in decanters, or Herodotus 
in Beloe’s translation.’’ Nevertheless, we are much mistaken if it was not 
in Beloe that Major Rennell, author of the Geography of Herodotus, read 
him, while preparing for a work which is a signal instance of the use to 
which translations may be put. The late Isaac Taylor published an 
iZerodotus with a curious introduction, comparing the state of the modern 
with that of the ancient world. But all such versions must, we believe, 
be considered to have been superseded by the Herodotus of the Rawlinsons 
published by Mr. Murray in four volumes, where a great deal of most 
valuable Oriental information illustrative of the text is accumulated. It 
fell in our way a few-years back, apart from our present purpose, to 
compare three books of the Greek with Mr. George Rawlinson’s translation, 
—a fair enough test of its accuracy; while as for the style, we may say 
that if it falls short of the true Herodotean local colour, it is sufficiently 
readable, and sometimes felicitously simple. A brief sample will not be 
unwelcome, the rather that it contains a story which has become familiar 
to all the literatures of Europe :— 


“«, . . Now it is seven furlongs across from Abydos to the opposite 
coast. When, therefore, the Channel had been bridged successfully, it 
happened that a great storm arising broke the whole work to pieces, and 
destroyed all that had been done. So when Xerxes heard of it he was 
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full of wrath, and straightway gave orders that the Hellespont should 
receive three hundred lashes, and that a pair of fetters should be cast into 
it. Nay, I have even heard it said, that he bade the branders take their 
irons and therewith brand the Hellespont. It is certain that he com- 
manded those who scourged the waters to utter, as they lashed them, 
these barbarian and wicked words: ‘Thou bitter water, thy lord lays 
on thee this punishment because thou hast wronged him without a cause, 
haying suffered no evil at his hand. Verily King Xerxes will cross thee 
whether thou wilt or no. Well dost thou deserve that no man should 
honour thee with sacrifice; for thou art of a brute, a treacherous and 
unsavoury river.’ While the sea was thus punished by his orders, he 
likewise commanded that the overseers of the work should lose their 
heads.”’—Book Seventh, ec. 34, 35. 


The other.most famous historian of Greece, Thucydides, was translated 
in the seventeenth century by the philosopher Hobbes. But it may be 
decided that old translations, even when of the first excellence, like 
Ghapman’s Homer and North’s Plutarch’s Lives, fail to retain their hold 
on the world at large in later generations, when the whole way of thinking 
and tone of writing has changed. It is useless to complain of this, because 
it is impossible to alter it. The modern reader, however, is well off in the 
case of Thucydides, for the translation of the Reverend Henry Dale holds 
a highly respectable rank. As Quintilian said long ago, in that delightful 
summary of the two literatures in his tenth book, which has always seemed 
to us to be an epitome of all the best previous criticism of antiquity, 
Thucydides is ‘‘ dense and brief,” while Herodotus is ‘“‘ sweet, and candid, 
and expansive ;’’ one excels in strength, the other in delightfulness. We 
shall try to select from Mr. Dale a passage marked by the historian’s 
most distinctive qualities :— 


‘‘ For afterwards, even the whole of Greece, so to say, was convulsed, 
struggles being everywhere made by the popular leaders to call in the 
Athenians, by the oligarchical party the Lacedemonians. Now, they would 
have had no pretext for calling them in, nor have been prepared to do so, 
in time of peace. But when pressed by war, and when an alliance also 
was maintained by both parties for the injury of their opponents and for 
their own gain therefrom, occasions of inviting them were easily supplied 
to such as wished to effect any revolution. And many dreadful things 
befell the cities through this sedition, which occur, and will always do 
so, as long as human nature is the same, but in a more violent or 
milder form, and varying in their phenomena, as the several variations 
of circumstances may in each case present themselves. For in peace 
and prosperity both communities and individuals have better feelings, 
through not falling into urgent needs; whereas war, by taking away 
the free supply of daily wants, is a viclent master, and assimilates most 
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men’s iempers to their present condition. The states then were thus 
torn by sedition, and the later instances of it in any part, from having 
heard what had been done before, exhibited largely an expressive refine- 
ment of ideas, both in the eminent cunning of their plans and tho 
monstrous cruelty of their vengeance. The ordinary meaning of words 
was changed by them as they thought proper. For reckless daring was 
regarded as courage that was true to its friend ; prudent delay as specious 
cowardice ; moderation as a cloak for unmanliness; being intelligent in 
everything as being useful for nothing. Frantic violence was assigned to the 
manly character ; cautious plotting was considered a specious excuse for 
declining the contest. The advocate for cruel measures was always trusted ; 
while his opponent was suspected. He that plotted against another, if 
successful, was reckoned clever; he that suspected a plot, still clever» ; 
but he that forecasted for escaping the necessity of all such things, was 
regarded as one who broke up his party, and was afraid of his adversaries. 
In a word, the man was commended who anticipated our going to do an 
evil deed, or persuaded to it one who had no thought of it. . . . The 
neutrals amongst the citizens were destroyed by both parties; either 
because they did not join them in their quarrel, or for envy that they should 
so escape. Thus, every kind of villany arose in Greece from these sedi- 
tions. Simplicity, which is a very large ingredient in a noble nature, was 
laughed down and disappeared ; and mutual opposition of feeling, with a 
want of confidence, prevailed to a great extent. And the men of more 
homely wit, generally speaking, had the advantage; for through fearing 
their own deficiency and the cleverness of their opponents, lest they might 
be worsted in words, and be first plotted against by means of the versatility 
of their enemy’s genius, they proceeded boldly to deeds.”— Book Third, 
cc. 82, 83. 


Probably every observation in this masterly sketch has been once more 
verified in Europe since the era of revolutions began in ’89; and surely 
a man must be very foolish who with such treasures of ancient experience 
open to him in his own language, neglects to put his hand into the bag. 
Whatever the value of Thucydides compared with The Times, he is certainly 
an excellent companion to that journal; and, indeed, the whole ancient 
literature is acquiring a new value in proportion as our civilization begins 
to repeat the features, and to be puzzled with the problems, of the civiliza- 
tion under which that literature was produced. 

What we have observed of translations of the poets and historians is 
pretty well true of those of the philosophers and orators of Greece. There 
are a few works of art; there is a larger number of good solid trustworthy 
versions, retaining the usefulness, if they have missed the beauty, of their 
originals. Among the first must be reckoned the Banquet of Plato by 
Shelley, and his Republic by Messrs. Davies and Vaughan: two of the 
rare books of the kind giving any glimpse of the graceful flow of the 
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Platonic diction. Plato may no doubt be read with substantial results as 
far as the subject-matter is concerned in Burges, Cary, and others; but 
we question whether justice is done to the exquisite delicacy of the narrative 
in such dialogues as the Phado and Phadrus. The question of style is of 
less significance in the case of Aristotle, whose Ethics have been translated 
by Professor Browne, and whose other works are easily accessible in our 
language. The Politics ought to engage the special attention of the 
English reader, who will be startled by the immense amount of political 
experience recorded in them from the histories of the swarm of common- 
wealths on the shores of the Mediterranean, every one of which was as 
familiar to Aristotle the politician, as the fish of the Aigean and 
sponges of Crete were to Aristotle the naturalist. How closely many 
of Aristotle’s dicta apply to the events passing every day before our 
eyes is only known to those who have thoughtfully gone through 
his invaluable treatise, which holds the same place in the history of the 
philosophy of politics that his Poetics do in the history of criticism. 
With regard to the Greek orators, the curiosity of the student for whom 
this essay is intended, will probably be chiefly directed to Demosthenes. 
He is far less amusing and brilliant than Cicero; but his massive lucid 
reasoning is a chain of silver; and where he bursts into deliberate eloquence, 
the effect is overwhelming. : Demosthenes may be read in the versions of 
Leland, Lord Brougham (for the Oration on the Crown), and Mr. Rann 
Kennedy. Plutarch’s Demosthenes, though perhaps inferior to his Antony 
and his Pericles, is one of his most charming biographies. And this 
leads us to suggest that the best Plutarch’s Lives now accessible to 
the general world is the Drydenian version edited and revised by the 
lamented Arthur Hugh Clough. It is far superior to that of the Lang- 
hornes, not only in accuracy but in style ; for the Langhornian version is 
deeply tainted with the artificial mannerism which belongs to so many 
books of the eighteenth century. 

The Greek literature naturally carries away the lion’s share of a paper 
of this kind, not only because of its superior importance, but because 
people who have some knowledge of Latin are infinitely more numerous 
than those who have any knowledge of Greek. Nevertheless, we must 
indicate the principal English translations of Roman writers, following the 
same order that we have taken hitherto in the other case. The standard 
Virgil is, of course, Dryden’s ; for the Aineid of good old Bishop Douglas 
has been long the exclusive property of the antiquaries, who find it a 
perfect mine of the soundest broad Scotch of the antique world. All that 
Dryden did he executed with an easy rapid vigour, which is one of his 
chief distinctions ; and we may still take Gray’s advice, ‘‘ to read Dryden, 
and be blind to all his faults.” Of his many successors in the task, the 
most interesting at this juncture is Professor Conington, whose Aineid, in 
a different, and at first sight, far less suitable metre, has been praised by 
very competent judges; and proves, even on a cursory examination, to 
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contain passages of great spirit and liveliness. But great as has been the 
attention bestowed by our translators on Virgil, it is exceeded by that 
which they have devoted to Horace. Horace has no such rivals to contend 
with as Homer and Theocritus ; while in his Satires and Epistles he is all 
but the sole master of a species of composition peculiar to Italy. It was 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion that ‘the lyrical part of Horace can never be 
properly translated ;’’ and this is certainly much confirmed by the fact 
that we have no one English version of the Odes entirely pleasing and 
faithful. Scattered over our literature there are some delightful successes ; 
the Pyrrha of Milton, the Quem tu Aelpomene of Bishop Atterbury, the 
Beatus ille of Ben Jonson, and so forth. But though a score of hands 
have laboured at the Venusian in all forms, from the useful Smart in prose 
(that blessing to the modern “literary man”) upward, no Horace stands 
out supreme even as Pope’s Homer, whatever its faults, must be allowed 
to do. Milton’s Pyrrha is the flower of his odes in English. Francis is 
justly becoming obsolete, by reason of his looseness, wordiness, and 
general want of fidelity to the truth of classic art, with its quiet finish and 
serene severity of beauty. Among the Horatians of this age, Father Prout 
excels in the familiar, and Professor Conington in the more rigid manner. 
But, on the whole, the Jmitations of Horace by Pope and Swift give a far 
livelier conception of his comic than any other pieces do of his lyrical vein. 
His great rival in satire, Juvenal, has been more lucky. His moral spirit 
has been excellently seized by Johnson in the London and Vanity of 
Human Wishes; and the direct translations of him by Dryden and 
Gifford are among the most successful translations in the language. 
There was a glorious stream of humour running through Dryden’s 
fine genius ; and when employed on Juvenal—five of whose best satires 
he executed—he gave full vent to it. The broad comedy of his sketch 
of the garret of poor Codrus, a hero of the Grub Street of Rome, has often 
amused us :-— 

Codrus had but one bed, so short to boot 

That his short wife’s short legs hung dangling out ; 

His cupboard’s head six earthern pitchers graced, 

Beneath them was his trusty tankard placed ; 

And to support their noble plate there lay 

A bending chiron cast in honest clay. 

His few Greek books a rotten chest contained 

Whose covers much of mouldiness complained ; 

Where mice and rats devoured poetic bread, 

And on heroic verse luxuriantly were fed. , 

We dare not quote Dryden’s incomparable rendering of the famous 
passage on Messalina in the sixth satire ; but we confidently recommend it to 
all who relish the old English comic vein. Gifford’s whole Juvenal, too, 
is well worth reading ;—good, sturdy, faithful stuff, giving a just notion of 
the sense, though not always equally of the humour, of the Latin. 
Juvenal’s is one of the cases, like that of Frere’s Aristophanes, in which 
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the ancient fell into the hands of precisely the kind of moderns who 
sympathized with him at all points, and resembled him in essential 
characteristics of feeling and taste. There are other instances in the history 
of Roman translation. The TJ'erence of the elder Colman is one of them ; 
and the Pliny’s Letters of Melmoth. But it sometimes happens that, by 
a strange perversity, a man just gets hold of the very author with whom he 
has nothing in common. Elphinstone, who produced a Martial in the last 
century, was one of these men; and his book enjoys the ignoble distinction 
of being the very worst version of a classical author in the literature of 
England. Let us hope that we are now beginning to learn that to translate 
a humourist, requires humour ; and to translate a poet, poetry ; and that 
the mere power of giving the literal meaning, by itself, can create nothing 
but that lowest of all kind of translation which is called a “crib.” The 
best-turned Martial’s epigrams we ever saw appeared in Blaciwood’s 
Magazine some years back. As a satirical epigrammatist, he has no equal 
for point ; and there are casual intimations in him of far higher powers 
than he ever did justice to. His chief rival in the Latin epigram was that 
most delicious of all Latin poets, Catullus—who is, and ever will be, 
peculiarly untranslateable ; his spirit being so rare, and his form so perfect. 
Translation has sometimes been compared to decanting wine ; but what if 
you have to transfer the glass as well as the liquor? The greatest of the 
poets of Rome according to modern ideas,—Lucretius,—was long read in 
the pages of the eccentric and forgotten Creech ; but may be most profit- 
ably studied now in the verse of Dr. Mason Goode, or the prose of his 
celebrated editor, Mr. Munro. 

The two great Roman historians are, on the whole, at a disadvantage 
in our literature, as compared with the two great Greek historians. We 
are unable to name a Livy from which anything higher than an honest 
reproduction of the meaning can be expected ; but Livy’s style is remark- 
able for combining remarkable natural beauty, especially in narrative, 
with a dignity which has all the effect of stateliness and elaboration. As 
for Tacitus, it is not fair to ask for a thorough-going translation of him.. 
He stands apart from the established models of classical diction, pretty much 
as Mr. Carlyle does in our own times. He may be familiarly described 
as a cross between a great tragic poet and Rochefoucauld: his touches of 
description light upon a scene like shafts of sunlight breaking through 
clouds in a storm ; he delivers oracles in epigrams, and his satire is prussic 
acid ;—his whole books giving you an impression which lasts for life, of 
a great soul steeped in speculation, sorrow, and scorn,—and sustained on 
the human side of it by an indomitable spirit of aristocracy which is 
Roman to the spinal marrow. Such a man, delivering himself in brief, 
terse, elliptical sentences, reading like a kind of spiritual short-hand, 
tasks the strength of a translator to the uttermost. The “ standard”’ 
translation of Tacitus, that by Murphy, is painfully long-winded ; and as 
far as the History is concerned, must be looked on as thrust out of the 
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field by the History of Mr. Church and Mr. Brodribb, issued by 
Macmillan and Co., in 1864. From this very clever volume, we select 
a couple of passages. Our first is the account of the death of Vitellius 
when the Flavian troops obtained possession of Rome in a. p. 70 :— 


‘‘ When Rome had fallen, Vitellius caused himself to be carried in a 
litter through the back of the palace to the Aventine, to his wife’s dwelling, 
intending, if by any concealment he could escape for that day, to make his 
way to his brother’s cohorts at Tarracina. Then, with characteristic wéak- 
ness, and following the instincts of fear, which, dreading everything, shrinks 
most from what is immediately before it, he retraced his steps to the 
desolate and forsaken palace, whence even the meanest slaves had fled, or 
where they avoided his presence. The solitude and silence of the place 
scared him; he tried the closed doors, he shuddered in the empty 
chambers, till, wearied out with his miserable wanderings, he concealed 
himself in an unseemly hiding-place, from which he was dragged out by 
the tribune Julius Placidus. His hands were bound behind his back, and 
he was led along with tattered robes, a revolting spectacle, amidst the 
invectives of many, the tears of none. The degradation of his end had 
extinguished all pity. One of the German soldiers met the party, and 
aimed a deadly blow at Vitellius, perhaps in anger, perhaps wishing to 
release him the sooner from insult. Possibly the blow was meant 
for the tribune. He struck off that officer's ear, and was immediately 
despatched. 

‘‘ Vitellius, compelled by threatening swords, first to raise his face and 
offer it to insulting blows, then to behold his own statues falling round him, 
and more than once to look at the Rostra and the spot where Galba was 
slain, was then driven along till they reached the Gemonia, the place where 
the corpse of Flavius Sabinus had lain. One speech was heard from him 
indicating a soul not utterly degraded, when to the insults of a tribune he 
answered, ‘Yet I was your Emperor.’ Then he fell under a shower of 
blows, and the mob reviled him when he was dead with the same heartless- 
ness with which they had flattered him when he was alive.” 


The above has been chosen to illustrate the historian’s power of 
deScription. What follows will do the same oflice for his faculty of 
analysing character,—one of the greatest of his great gifts :— 


**The body of Galba lay for a long time neglected, and subjected, 
through the licence which the darkness permitted, to a thousand indig- 
nities, till Argius his steward, who had been one of his slaves, gave it a 
humble burial in his master’s private gardens. His head, which the 
sutlers and camp-followers had fixed on a pole and mangled, was found 
only the next day in front of the tomb of Patrobius, a freedman of Nero’s, 
whom Galba had executed. It was put with the body, which had by that 
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time been reduced to ashes. Such was the end of Servius Galba, who, in 
his seventy-three years, had lived prosperously through the reigns of five 
emperors, and had been more fortunate under the rule of others than he 
was in his own. His family could boast an ancient nobility, his wealth 
was great. His character was of an average kind, rather free from vices 
than distinguished by virtues. He was not regardless of fame, nor yet 
vainly fond of it. Other men’s money he did not covet, with his own he 
was parsimonious, with that of the state avaricious. To his freedmen and 
friends he showed a forbearance which, when he had fallen into worthy 
hands, could not be blamed ; when, however, these persons were worthless, 
he was even culpably blind. The nobility of his birth and the perils of 
the times made what was really indolence pass for wisdom. While in the 
vigour of life, he enjoyed a high military reputation in Germany ; as pro- 
consul he ruled Africa with moderation, and when advanced in years 
showed the same integrity in Hastern Spain. He seemed greater than 
a subject while he was yet in a subject’s rank, and by common consent 
would have been pronounced equal to Empire, had he never been 
Emperor,” 


We shall speak of only one more Roman writer,—the most various, 
versatile, and accomplished of them all; the flower of their culture ; the 
type of their eloquence ; the great, the genial, the humane Cicero. Of 
him, it may be said, as Byron said of Pope, and with even more justice, 
that he is a “literature in himself.’ Hardly any writer of antiquity 
instructs us so much about so many different sides of its life; or has 
aitained excellence in so many branches of knowledge. His oratory has 
every merit: high eloquence ; ingenious and plausible reasoning ; genuine 
humour; picturesque description. His familiar letters are among the 
most agreeable ever written. His moral dialogues, like the Friendship and 
Old Age, anticipate the kindly wisdom and polite pleasant shrewdness of 
our Addisons and Goldsmiths. His philosophical dialogues at least add 
a charm to the Greek doctrines by strengthening and enlivening them 
with a swarm of apposite anecdotes and illustrative sketches. His 
bons mots are as good as those of Talleyrand or Sheridan; and 
he would have laughed his great living enemy Mommsen out of any 
public assembly in Europe. Of such a man, every sensible English- 
man ought to know something; and if no translation does him 
justice, any translation, whether the older one of Duncan, or the more 
recent one of Yonge, supplies ample opportunity of learning from the vast 
mass of knowledge accumulated in his books. If a selection had to be made, 
we should recommend, first, among the speeches, those in defence of 
Archias, Milo, and Murena, as well as all the Catilinarians, and the second 
Philippic ; secondly, as many of the letters as possible, the preference 
being given to those to Atticus ; thirdly, among the dialogues, the Friend- 
ship, the Old Age, and the Tusculan Questions. Some of his elegance and 
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stateliness of style must appear in any translation ; his sense in any case 
is sure to assert itself ; and above all, he is thoroughly human and sympa- 
thetic. Few kinder men have ever lived ; and it is this element of uncon- 
querable geniality, this thread of a tenderness almost Christian, which has 
made his name dear to so many men who well know all that can be urged 
against his weaknesses, and the errors of his public conduct. In any case, 
however, the mere study of such controversies is elevating ; and teaches 
the modern reader to enlarge his views by comparing the public men of his 
own age with those mighty ones of old whose ashes have long been resolved 
into the dust of their native land. Contact with a distant past gives poetry 
to a man’s daily experience, and colours the everyday existence around 
him with a certain grave sentiment which refines and hallows it. 

At this point, we may bring our imperfect sketch of a great subject to 
aclose. The intelligent reader sees what we want: we desire to con- 
centrate into a focus the scattered interest of a valuable class of books, 
the existence of which is half useless, just because they are seldom thought 
of in connection with each other, and remain unknown by reason of their 
isolation. Let a library of them be formed anywhere, giving the preference 
to the best, and their importance would be instantly seen. If every public 
library, such as those of the Mechanics’ Institutes and Literary Institutions 
of the country, contained every book that we have mentioned in this 
paper, and they were only in moderate demand there, we should look 
forward without despondency to the growth of the thought and taste of the 
rising generation. 











